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V/  si!*  ??  «  woJfW  be  to  tea  Mm  his  fiUe-  V  he  reeolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerom 
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0/  tAe  toiOf  If  he  telle  them  of  virtnee,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attache  Mm  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  Mm  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Tit,  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

BONAPARTISM. 

The  ex-Emperor  of  the  French  has  issued  another 
manifesto,  and,  having  no  means  of  publishing  it,  like 
those  of  former  years,  through  the  official  journals  of  his 
own  country,  he  has  sent  it  to  the  Times.  In  contradic¬ 
tion  of  recent  rumours  and  the  discovery  of  recent  in¬ 
trigues,  he  denies  that  his  supporters  are  conspiring, 
seeing  that  “  it  is  only  parties  that  feel  themselves  in  a 
minority  in  the  country  who  have  recourse  to  occult 
practices.”  He  says  that,  having  for  twenty-three 
years  been  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  “  he  preserves 
t'je  sentiment  of  his  dignity,  the  conviction  of  his  rights, 
and  casts  away  from  him  the  low  intrigues  that  disgrace 
those  who  engage  in  them.”  He  says  that,  just  now, 
he  finds  enough  to  do  in  reviewing  the  past  and  striving 
to  justify  himself,  instoad  of  thinking  of  the  future  and 
aiming  at  a  restoration  of  his  former  glories.  He  is 
satisfied  with  “  the  moral  reaction  that  has  already  com¬ 
menced,”  but  has  told  his  adherents  in  the  French  army 
that,  while  he  cannot  release  them  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  he  consents  to  their  serving  the  sham  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  until  the  time  comes  for  him  to  place 
himself  once  more  at  their  head ;  and  this  he  submits  to 
all  the  more  readily,  because  he  sees  that  M.  Thiers  and 
his  supporters  are  only  perpetuating  his  policy  and  play¬ 
ing  into  his  hands.  ”  Like  the  man  in  Horace,”  he  says, 
I  wrap  myself  in  my  right  and  my  resignation.  Strong 
in  my  own  conscience,  I  restrain  the  impatience  of  some, 
and  despise  the  treachery  and  insult  of  others.  I  observe 
with  a  certain  satisfaction  that  the  Republic  is  forced  to 
act  with  severity  against  the  very  men  who,  during 
three-and-twenty  years,  attacked  my  government,  and 
to  adopt  most  oi  the  measures  which  I  considered  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  maintenance  of  order.” 

The  weight  of  this  document  is  lessened  by  the  fact 
of  its  being  published  immediately  after  the  signal 
failure  of  Prince  Napoleon’s  efforts  to  arouse  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  French  people  on  behalf  of  his  cousin ;  and 
the  reception  it  has  met  with  in  France  does  not  augur 
very  well  for  the  success  of  the  confident  hopes  that 
are  expressed  and,  yet  more,  implied  in  it.  But  no  one 
oan  fail  to  see  that  there  is  some  basis  for  these  hopes, 
that  a  Napoleonic  restoration  is,  at  any  rate,  a  possibility 
of  the  future.  Though  the  ex-Emperor  is  by  no  means 
popular  in  the  country  he  has  helped  to  ruin  as  he 
wonld  have  us  believe,  it  is  quite  true  that  what  he  calls 
a  moral,  what  most  others  would  call  an  immoral,  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  popular  verdict  delivered  on  the  morrow 
of  Sedan  **  has  already  commenced  and,  with  or  with¬ 
out  ”  the  low  intrigues  that  disgrace  those  who  engage 
fa  them,”  it  is  likely  to  grow  under  the  pernicious  rule 
that  now  prevails  in  France.  That  the  ex-Emperor 
himself,  or  his  family,  will  gain  much  thereby  is  not  at 
probable ;  but  this  is  a  contingency  that  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  fickleness  of  the  French  people, 
the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  many  of  their  leaders, 
^ud  the  apathy  of  the  masses,  have  in  past  times  brought 
,  f-hout  stranger  results  than  would  be  the  reinstatement 
power  of  the  hero  of  December,  1851,  and  the  any- 
thing-but-hero  of  September,  1870.  Such  a  result  was 
^tmly  hinted  in  the  characteristic  letter  from  M. 


Rochefort  which  was  published  yesterday.  ”  What  most 
distresses  me,”  he  said,  ”  in  the  calumnies  of  all  sorts 
hurled  against  me  is  the  thought  that  I  see  in  them 
vague  hopes  of  the  resurrection  of  a  dynasty  thought 
to  be  dead.  I  see  sprouting  in  all  directions  literary 
and  political  mushrooms  which  nothing  but  a  Bona- 
partist  dunghill  could  engender.  I  daily  expect  to  hear 
that  Napoleon  HI.,  returning  to  his  rightful  domain, 
has  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  and  that  I,  after  being 
condemned  by  a  Republic,  shall  experience  the  still 
more  terrible  doom  of  pardon  by  the  Empire.” 

This  personal  or  dynastic  question,  however,  is  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant.  The  dark  cloud  that  hangs 
over  France,  and  in  some  measure  darkens  the  prospects 
of  all  Europe,  is  not  the  concrete  Bonapartism  that  now 
affects  a  strength  it  has  not,  and  is  labouring  to  piece 
together  its  broken  fragments  at  Chiselhurst,  but  the 
abstract  Bonapartism  that,  with  little  change  from  its 
condition  between  1851  and  1870,  and  with  such  altera¬ 
tions  as  appear  in  it  not  wholly  for  the  better,  still 
dominates  at  Versailles.  In  proportion  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  the  ex-Emperor  says  he  regards 
it,  is  the  discontent  with  which  all  noncst  friends 
of  France  see  the  de  facto  Government  ‘‘adopting 
most  of  the  measures  which  he  considered  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  maintenance  of  order.”  We  have  so 
often  called  attention  to  the  mischievous  policy  which, 
in  contempt  of  all  true  Republican  principles,  M.  Thiers 
is  pursuing,  partly  in  accordance  with  his  own  false 
views  of  statecraft,  partly  under  compulsion  of  the  rival 
factions  which  he  yet  contrives  to  conciliate,  that  we 
need  not  here  enlarge  upon  them.  It  is  strange  to  us 
that  the  majority  of  the  French  people  fail  so  com¬ 
pletely  to  see  these  measures  in  their  true  light,  and  that 
their  significance  is  so  little  discerned  by  leaders  of 
opinion  in  England  who  profess  to  have  at  heart  the 
advancement  of  popular  rights  and  the  encouragement 
of  popular  systems  of  government.  Because  M.  Thiers, 
with  the  help  of  Bona  par  list  troops,  was  able  to  crush 
the  Paris  insurrection,  and,  after  massacring  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  vast  numbers  of  its  supporters,  is 
able  now  to  condemn  thousands  more  to  punishments 
far  in  excess  of  their  offences,  he  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country,  and  he  is  allowed  to  work 
out  all  his  evil  plans  for  diverting  the  national  mind 
from  healthy  channels  into  the  vices  that  have  already 
well-nigh  ruined  it,  and  for  adding  to  his  repressive 
policy,  and  his  pandering  to  the  French  love  of  military 
glory,  financial  schemes  that  must  surely  enhance  the 
misfortunes  of  the  people.  In  the  certain  failure  before 
long  of  his  financial  schemes  there  is  some  hope  that  his 
whole  policy  will  soon  be  overthrown.  But  it  is  a  sorry 
hope ;  seeing  that,  whereas  the  energies  of  all  classes 
ought  to  be  employed  in  reviving  the  shattered  fortunes  of 
France,  the  only  classes  really  alive  to  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  are  the  extreme  sections  that  have  been 
rendered  all  the  more  violent  by  the  temporary  failure 
of  the  Paris  Commune.  It  may  be  that  the  best  chance 
of  the  ultimate  establishment  of  healthy  Republicanism 
j u - is  in  the  immediate  success  of  a  proletarian 
revolution,  which  will  have  afterwards  to  be  toned  down 
into  prudent  ways;  but  it  would  be  infinitely  better  that 
the  reformation  sLould  he  effected  with  less  bitterness  and 
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and  attempts  to  outbid  one  another  for  Parliamentary 
favour,  or  in  the  construction  of  rival  lines  between  the 
same  places,  with  all  the  attendant  cost  of  double  service 
where  a  single  machinery  might  have  sufficed ;  bat  the 
working  expenses  can  probably  now  be  greatly  reduced 
and,  where  new  money  is  laid  out,  it  can  be  laid  out 
more  beneficially  than  before,  and  the  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  ought  to  be  a  fair  increase  of  profit  to 
the  shareholders,  and  a  great  advantage  to  the  public. 
Two  dangers,  however,  stand  in  the  way.  Now  that  the 
companies  have  agreed  that  they  will  no  longer  attempt 
to  benefit  themselves  by  injuring  one  another,— and  let 
it  be  said  to  their  credit  that  they  have,  during  many 
years  past,  avoided  this  foolish  policy,  as  far  as  they 
themselves  have  been  concerned,  far  more  than  many 
other  companies  have  done, — they  will  be  free  to  use 
their  united  strength  in  attacking  other  rivals.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  prevailing  temper  of  railway  corporations,, 
we  can  hardly  hope  that  the  new  and  very  powerful 
association  will  wait  long  before  it  enters  on  a  violent 
crusade  on  some  or  all  of  the  smaller  railway  linos  that 
cross  its  paths  or  run  almost  parallel  with  them,  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the  Manchester,, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railways,  only  to  be  called 
small  by  comparison,  being  among  the  number.  Should 
it  do  so,  the  new  association  itself  will  certainly  lose 
much,  though  it  may  gain  more  than  it  loses,  and  the 
losses  of  its  rivals  will  probably  be  greater,  and  balanced 
by  no  gains.  All  experience  proves  that  railway  com. 
petition  yields  very  doubtful  benefit  to  the  companies 
concerned,  and  that  whatever  benefit  they  do  obtain 
comes  only  from  impositions  on  the  public  which  has 
to  pay  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  cost  of  the  “war.  This  leads 
us  to  the  second  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the  pro. 
posed  amalgamation  of  these  two  railway  companies. 
All  the  new  strength  that  it  may  give  them  means  new 
power  over  their  customers.  Where  two  or  more  com¬ 
panies  run  railways  over  the  same  ground,  or  in  different 
curves  between  the  same  points,  they  are  obliged  in 
some  measure  to  keep  down  their  charges  for  the  con. 
veyance  of  goods  and  l)a88engerB.  But  the  greater  the 
monopoly,  the  less,  of  course,  will  be  the  chances  of 
considerate  treatment  of  the  public.  Already,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  complete  fusion  to  be  soon  efiected,  the 
London  and  North-Western  and  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Companies  have,  we  believe,  increased  their 
charges  between  many  parts  something  like  10  per  cent. 
That,  perhaps,  is  only  a  foretaste  of  the  “  liberal  policy  * 
by  which  the  uniting  companies  say,  in  earnest  or  in 
mockery,  that  they  expect  “  to  obtain  the  good  opinion 
of  their  customers,  and  to  afford  better  and  increased 
accommodation  to  the  travelling  public.”  The  directors 
of  these  companies  may  be  philanthropists  in  disguise. 
But  railway  companies  are  not  prone  to  be  more  gen^ 
rous  than  they  can  help,  and  we  need  not  expect  that  in 
this  case  much  voluntary  favour  will  be  shown  to  the 
public.  We  have  never  yet  met  with  sheep  in  wolves 
clothing. 

Of  course  the  public  need  not  suffer  by  this  amalga¬ 
mation.  It  ought  to  gain  much  by  it,  and  there  is 
reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  not  do  so.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  the  public  shall  look  after  its  own 
interests,  so  far  as  it  can  do  that  under  the 
arrangements  for  its  representation  in  Parliament. 
companies  must  obtain  Parliamentary  sanction  to  tneir 
amalgamation.  That  sanction  ought  not  to  be 
without  stipulating  that  a  fair  share  of  the  benents 
be  acquired  by  the  union  shall  fall  to  the  travelling  con^ 
munity,  and,  as  this  monster  union  is  likely  to  lead  ^ 
other  combinations  of  railway  companies,  it 
importance  that  the  supervision  here  exercise  sno^ 
be  such  as  may  become  a  useful  precedent  in  otb^  c  • 

The  time  has  clearly  come  for  a  change  in 
tions  between  the  State  and  the  railway  companies  o  r 
at  any  rate,  initiated.  It  will,  doubtless,  befom 
long  be  found  expedient  that  the  State  should 
the  railways  and  manage  them,  as  it  has  gg 

manage  the  postal  department  and  the  telegrapn  » 
in  such  a  way  as  to  pay  a  good  profit  on  the 
invested  in  them,  and  at-  the  same  time  greatly  to  .  ^ 

the  public  by  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  exor 


bloodshed  than  such  an  event  would  produce.  Even  that 
however,  would  be  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  to  a  new  solidification  of  the 
Bonapartism  that  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers  has 
inherited  from  Louis  Napoleon.  Surely  France  has 
suffered  enough  from  its  Caesars. 

And  it  is  not  France  alone  that  is  still  afflicted  with 
Bonapartism.  Symptoms  of  the  disease  appear  even 
in  England,  where  many  mistaken  people  have  long 
been  sighing  for  some  such  plausible  tyranny  and 
monarchical  pseudo-communism  as  served  to  delude  the 
majority  of  French  people  during  twenty  years  or  more, 
and  gave  to  the  nation  an  unreal  appearance  of  pros¬ 
perity.  It  was  represented  long  ago  by  the  Young 
England  party  of  Mr  Disraeli  and  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck.  It  has  continued  to  find  favour  with  certain 
dilettanti  statesmen  and  their  sympathisers,  Tory,  Whig, 
and  Radical  alike.  It  finds  favour  with  a  few  working¬ 
men  and  with  a  greater  number  of  tradesmen,  as  well  as 
with  some  high-born  folk.  May  we  not  see  a  new  indi¬ 
cation  of  it  in  that  abortive  “  social  movement”  which 
has  helped  to  amuse  the  world  during  the  past  fortnight, 
and  which,  though  their  untimely  publication  has  has¬ 
tened  the  failure  of  negotiations  which  in  any  case 
would  have  been  speedy,  fairly  expresses  a  temper  that 
does  really  exist  among  many  peers  and  commoners  ?  The 
“  movement  ”  itself,  at  any  rate,  was  Bonaparfist ;  and 
Bonapartism  is  a  snare  that  even  Englishmen  need  be 
careful  to  avoid. 


RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION. 

The  fusion  of  the  London  and  North-Western  and  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  -Railway  Companies, 
which  was  formally  agreed  to  at  meetings  of  the  share¬ 
holders  in  the  two  companies  yesterday  week,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Parliament,  is  an  event  of  great  public 
interest  in  itself,  far  more  interesting  on  account  of  the 
general  considerations  to  which  it  calls  attention.  The 
amalgamation,  if  properly  controlled,  will  certainly  be 
advantageous  both  to  the  companies  and  to  the  public. 
But  proper  control  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it 
advantageous,  and  while  our  legislators  are  providing 
for  this,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  consider  other 
questions  that  grow  out  of  it.  Would  not  a  much  more 
extensive  amalgamation  of  English  railway  companies 
be  yet  more  advantageous  ?  But  if  all  our  railways 
are  to  be  amalgamated,  is  it  desirable  that  they  should 
bo  left  in  the  hands  of  private  capitalists  ?  Has  not 
the  time  come,  or  is  it  not  quickly  coming,  when  the 
general  control,  if  not  the  detailed  management,  of 
railways  shall  be  assumed  by  the  State,  and  regulated 
with  strict  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community  ? 

Of  the  two  companies  that  propose  to  amalgamate 
one  is  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  kingdom,  the  other 
is,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  North-Eastern,  the 
most  profitable.  Their  joint  capital,  including  loans  as 
well  as  shares,  exceeds  80,000,000Z.,  and  is  nearly  a  sixth 
of  the  whole  railway  property  of  Great  Britain.  One  is 
the  chief  connecting  link  between  London  and  the 
great  manufacturing  cities  of  Lancashire  and  the  Glas¬ 
gow  district ;  the  other  connects  ports  like  Liverpool 
and  Hull,  and  marts  like  Manchester  and  Leeds.  Be¬ 
tween  them  they  monopolise  a  large  share  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  traffic  that  has  resulted  from  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  principal  industries,  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  thus  possessed  by  them,  aided  by 
tolerably  good  management,  have  rendered  them  more 
successful  than  most  of  the  railway  speculations  that 
have  been  engaged  in  during  the  last  five-and-twenty 
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charges  now  made.  But  if  public  opinion  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  that  reform,  an  easy  and  important  approxima¬ 
tion  to  it  may,  and  should,  be  made  as  quickly  as 
possible.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  State  should  itself 
assume  the  management  of  the  great  machinery  now  in 
use ;  it  may  even  be  better  that  it  should  not  take  the 
whole  thing  into  its  own  hands.  Private  management 
may  be  more  economical  and  judicious  than  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  State.  But  if  the  railways  are  left  in  the 
hands  of  their  present  owners,  it  is  imperative  that 
these  owners  should  be  compelled  to  work  them  in  the 
way  most  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation.  To  be  per¬ 
manently  beneficial  to  the  nation,  they  must,  of  course, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  remunerative  to  their  proprietors. 
The  proprietors,  however,  have  proved  that  they  are  not 
always  competent  judges  as  to  the  best  ways  of  securing 
to  themselves  a  profit.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
520,000,000z.,  now  invested  in  railways,  has  been  squan¬ 
dered  in  disputes  b'^tween  different  companies.  A  great 
deal  more  has  been  wasted  through  recklessness  in 
internal  management  and  the  mutual  accommodation  of 
jobbers.  We  are  convinced,  too,  that  the  high  charges 
generally  made  for  conveyance  of  passengers,  if  not  of 
goods,  has  caused  the  profits  to  be  less  than  they  might 
be  if  the  million  were  cheaply  catered  for.  Closer 
supervision  by  the  State  might  lead  to  wiser  courses, 
and  could  certainly  reduce  some  of  the  extravagances 
for  which  in  the  end  the  public  always  has  to  pay. 

The  history  of  all  railway  companies  is  comprised  in 
two  stages — competition  and  monopoly.  By  fighting 
with  one  another,  they  have  each  sought  to  secure  a 
supremacy  by  which  they  can  dictate  to  their  customers 
whatever  terms  they  like.  We  believe  that  the  railway 
companies  now  in  existence  represent  at  least  five  times 
as  many  original  corporations.  The  number  has  been 
reduced  to  a  fifth  by  competition  leading  to  amalga¬ 
mation.  Amalgamation  will  certainly  proceed,  and  the 
effort  of  the  wisest  railway  managers  is  clearly  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  few  gpreat  combinations,  each*  of  which  will  have 
a  complete  monopoly  in  its  own  department.  Monopolies 
they  must  not  have.  Their  charters  all  recognise  the 
principle,  though  in  none  is  it  adequately  enforced,  that 
they  shall  be  worked  for  the  good  of  the  public.  We 
shall  bo  grievously  disappointed  if,  in  any  new  charters 
that  are  given,  this  principle  is  not  more  fully  adhered 
to  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  ;  and  the  proposed  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  London  and  North-Western  and  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Companies  will  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  introducing  a  better  state  of 
things. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  AFFAIRS. 

A  leading  Czech  journal  of  Prague,  the  Narodni  Listij, 
has  recently  summarised  the  issues  at  debate  in  Austria, 
in  the  following  serious  language :  “  The  rejection  of 
the  compromise  is  equivalent  to  the  abdication  of  the 
sovereign.  The  mass  of  the  disappointed  nationalities 
must  definitely  decide  upon  an  escape  from  the  Austrian 
chaos.  One  road  leads  to  Berlin,  the  other  to  St  Peters¬ 
burg.”  This  is  a  grave  view  of  the  situation ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  expresses  a  portion  of  the  truth. 
Perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  expresses  the  whole  truth. 
If  the  attempted  compromise  were  to  fall  through,  if 
the  reforming  Ministry  were  to  be  driven  from  office  by 
the  preponderance  of  selfish  interests  they  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  disarm  and  conciliate,  if  the  Germans  on 
the  one  band,  and  the  Slaves  on  the  other,  were  to  per¬ 
sist  in  pretensions  destructive  of  all  union,  it  would  be 
certainly  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  days  of 
the  Hapsbui^  monarchy  were  numbered,  and  that  the 
ancient  Caesarism,  the  immemorial  ally  of  England,  the 
^litary  bulwark  against  German  and  Russian  aggression 
in  the  East,  was  drawing  towards  the  period  of  its  con¬ 
summation  and  dissolution.  We  are  unable,  however, 
to  convince  ourselves  of  the  justice  of  such  gloomy 
^prehensions.  The  only  alternative  does  not  lie  between 
.  and  St  Petersburg,  at  least  as  long  as  so  many 
indications  seem  to  assure  us  that  Vienna  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  mutual  support  and  alliance 


for  all  the  best  portions  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  peoples. 

The  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  German  Austrians 
continues,  indeed,  to  be  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Toa 
many  of  the  grown  persons  of  this  nationality  appear 
only  too  closely  to  emulate  the  unruly  behaviour  of  the 
rude  Ms  of  the  Vienna  University.  At  the  recent  in¬ 
stallation  of  Dr  von  Hye  as  Rector  Magnificus,  on  the 
9th  instant,  the  assembled  students,  or  at  least  the  mass 
of  them,  took  occasion  to  indulge  in  more  than  the  usual 
freaks  of  Commemoration  Day.  The  entrance  of  Dr 
Jirecek,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  do  hononr 
to  the  annual  festival  of  the  leading  university  of  the 
Empire,  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  hissing  from  the 
young  gentlemen,  who  had  doubtless  learned  from  their 
elders  that,  somehow  or  other,  it  was  sacrilege,  at  the 
very  least,  for  a  non-German  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
education.  When  the  out-going  rector.  Dr  Seback,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  annual  report  of  the  principal  academic 
events  of  the  past  session,  an  incident  which  ought  to  have 
evoked  the  enthusiasm  of  true-hearted  students  was,  on 
the  contrary,  the  excuse  for  another  exhibition  of  violent 
licence.  Drs  Schaeffle  and  Habietinek,  two  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  had,  during  the  year,  been  appointed  Cabinet 
Ministers.  So  distinguished  an  honour  to  scientific 
attainments,  such  a  contrast  to  the  tuft-hunting  practices 
of  many  other  lands,  might  have  been  expected  to  a[)|>eal 
to  the  best  feelings  of  the  audience.  The  ineffaceable 
sin  of  Slave  origin  was  again,  however,  sufficient  to  blind 
the  curious  young  “  Liberals  ”  of  this  German  place  oF 
learning  to  every  nobler  consideration,  and  a  continuous 
storm  of  “  Pereants  ”  was  their  welcome  to  the  names  of 
their  late  teachers.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the 
doings  of  the  German  members  of  any  of  the  Provincial 
Diets  which  they  condescend  to  attend,  in  order  to  be 
fully  convinced  that  age  has  not  brought  moderation, 
nor  experience  inculcated  moderation.  In  the  Landtag 
of  Lower  Austria,  for  instance.  Dr  Giskra,  an  ex-l*remier 
of  the  Cis  Leithan  division,  went  so  far  as  to  denounce 
the  proposed  measure  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation¬ 
alities  as  **a  crime  against  the  German  nation  in  Austria,, 
against  all  our  free  institutions,  against  the  might  and 
greatness  of  the  State,”  and  declared  his  conviction  that 
“every  German  man  should  unite  to  defeat  the  attack  which 
sacrilegious  hands  were  trying  to  carry  into  execution.” 
After  Giskra,  spoke  a  Dr  Meyerhofer,  who  said  that  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  were  “  a  dagger- thrust  at 
the  heart  of  Austria.”  A  Herr  Kuranda  may  be  said  to 
have  capped  the  climax  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  which  ordinary  people  would  be  tempted 
to  take  for  open  sedition.  According  to  this  Austro- 
German  “  Constitutionalist,”  it  is  very  plain  what  sort  of 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  loyalty  of  the  extreme 
members  of  the  Centralist  party ;  for  we  find  that  this 
dutiful  subject  of  Francis  Joseph  regards  “  new  Germany 
as  being  like  the  magnetic  mountain  of  our  ancient 
legends.  High  in  the  Northern  Sea  stands  a  giant  cliff, 
whose  summit  reaches  up  to  heaven,  a  giant  magnet 
which  draws  to  it  the  iron  parts  of  passing  ships,  and 
makes  the  hulls  fall  asunder.  Such  a  mountain  is  the 
new  German  Empire,  and  a  wise  policy  would  not  seek 
to  endanger,  but  to  keep  the  German  bolts  of  our  Aus¬ 
trian  ship  of  the  State.”  We  think  it  will  be  granted 
that  the  metaphor  is  more  vigorous  than  reassuring.  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  violent  language,  we  find  Dr 
Rieger,  the  Czech  leader,  saying  in  theBohemian  I.«andtttg, 
that  it  was  “  a  matter  of  indifterence  to  the  Czechs  what 
organisation  the  other  provinces  of  Austria  might  adopt 
that  so  far  from  forcing  anti-German  views  on  the  Au^re- 
Germans,  he  thought  that  “  the  adoption  of  a  Federal 
principle  would  allow  the  Germans  in  the  interior  of 
Austria  to  knit  much  closer  relations  with  their  kinsmen 
beyond  the  border  than  the  present  condition  of  Austria 
could  admit.” 

Dr  Rieger’s  observation  on  the  increased  liberty  in  the 
management  of  their  domestic  affairs  which  the  Austro* 
Germans,  in  common  with  all  the  other  pcop’es  of  the 
Empire,  would  enjoy  under  a  Federal  system,  seems  pre¬ 
cisely  to  hit  the  weak  point  in  all  those  angry  denuncia¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  been  listening.  How  can  it 
possibly  be  true  that,  as  the  Germans  say,  the  autonomy 
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that  constitutional  modifications  which  took  place  dim* 
the  period  of  their  subjection  are  wanting  in  the  essent^f 
element  of  the  free  consent  of  the  Bohemian  nati^^ 
The  Hun^rians  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  com 
promise  with  Austria  has  been  effected  once  for  all  ami 
with  practical  common  sense  refuse  to  grant  the  Diet  f 
Bohemia  a  right  of  reconsidering  fails  accomplis  which 
every  other  of  the  seventeen  provincial  Diets  of  Austria 
might  in  turn  claim  to  exercise.  The  Hungarians  also 
decline  to  permit  the  substitution  of  a  mere  group  of 
States  bound  together  by  nothing  more  tangible  than 
personal  union  under  a  common  monarch,  instead  of  that 
corporate  Cis-Leithan  entity  with  which  they  have  con¬ 
tracted  engagements.  They  fear,  in  fact,  that  the 
agitation  in  Bohemia  is  not  merely  a  Federalist  or  Home 
Rule  movement,  but  tends  to  bring  about  a  total  repeal 
of  the  existing  union  under  the  ^ichsrath ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  large  section  of  the  Bohemian 
nationalists,  like  a  large  section  of  the  Irish  nation¬ 
alists,  have  not  learned  to  distinguish  very  clearly 
between  Repeal  and  Federation.  While  the  most  states¬ 
manlike  Hungarians  are  influenced  by  these  appre¬ 
hensions,  the  suspicion  that  Bohemia  is  about  to  be 
loosed  from  every  link  more  real  than  the  “  personal 
union’*  has  excited  the  hopes  of  the  extreme  Hungarian 
party,  represented  by  such  journals  as  the  Hon  and  the 
Ellenory  who  have  always  denounced  the  compromise  of 
1867  as  derogatory  of  the  independent  rights  of  St 
Stephen’s  Crown. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  refusal  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  accept  the  Bohemian  proposals  without  amend¬ 
ment  will  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  enforcing  clearer 
views  of  the  situation.  The  Czechs  have  the  pledge  of 
the  Imperial  word  for  the  restoration  of  all  autonomist 
rights  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  universal 
State.  They  must  be  taught  to  understand  distinctly 
what  are  these  rights.  Otherwise,  the  consequences 
could  hardly  help  being  almost  ns  disastrous  as  the 
resuscitation  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  Austro- 
Hungary  of  that  dead  and  buried  ultra- Germanism  > 
which  forms  the  impossible  dream  of  the  so-called 
Constitutionalists  of  Austria. 


of  all  the  provinces  can  amount  to  tne  suDjuganon  ana 
oppression  of  the  German  ones  ?  How  can  it  possibly 
be  true,  or  even  like  the  truth,  to  say  that  the  absolute 
domestic  independence  of  Lower  Austria  and  Bohemia 
alike  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  reduction  of  these 
districts  under  the  yoke  of  Bohemia?  The  Austro- 
Germans  are  never  tired  of  asserting  that  they  are  about 
to  be  sacrificed  by  the  Federalist  principle  to  the  Slave 
majority.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  Slave  majority  to  entertain  any  of  the  dreadful 
‘  puted  to  them,  the  Federalist  principle  is 
best  calculated  to  guarantee  the  interests 
It  is  from  the  centralisa- 


intentions  im 
precisely  the  one 
of  the  Austro- Germans 
lion  they  admire,  and  not  from  the  federation  they 
denounce,  that  the  Giskras  and  Kurandas  have  anything 
to  fear.'  A  Centralist  Parliament  can  exercise  supreme 
authority  with  as  unquestionable  right  in  the  most  Ger¬ 
man  town  of  Lower  Austria  as  in  the  most  Slave  town 
of  Bohemia  or  Galicia.  What  now  have  the  Slave 
majority  to  do  but  to  direct  their  representatives  in  the 
Reichsrath  to  lay  hands  on  the  most  cherished  institu¬ 
tions  of  German  Liberalism,  and  there  is  not  a  single  con¬ 
stitutional  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  their  desires  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  under  the  proposed  Federalist  system,  the 
Slaves  of  Galicia  will  be  able,  indeed,  to  govern  Galicia, 
but  they  will  be  unable  to  govern  elsewhere.  The  Slaves 
of  Bohemia  must  restrict  the  exercise  of  their  superiority 
to  Bohemia.  The  Germans  of  the  German  provinces 
will  be  absolutely  untrammelled  in  the  management  of 
their  German  affairs.  In  a  word,  at  present  they  only 
enjoy  their  freedom  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Slave  multi¬ 
tudes,  and  they  extol  this  as  independence;  for  the 
future,  they  are  to  enjoy  their  freedom  as  their  own 
individual  right,  and  they  anathematise  this  as  degrada¬ 
tion,  serfdom,  and  so  forth.  The  Slaves  will  gain  nothing 
but  the  gratification  of  local  and  national  feeling. 

An  important  feature  in  the  latest  development  of  the 
constitutional  contest  is  the  increasing  interest  which 
the  progress  of  events  excites  in  Hungary.  The 
Magyars  have  been  in  their  day  towards  the  Slaves  of 
Hungary  pretty  much  what  the  Germans  throughout 
the  empire  have  been  to  Slaves  and  Magyars  alike.  Like 
the  Germans  in  the  western  half  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
the  Magyars  are  confronted  by  a  mass  of  nationalities,  in 
the  aggregate  composing  a  vast  numerical  majority. 
The  movement  among  the  Czechs  and  Poles  has  com¬ 
municated  itself  to  the  kindred  races  of  Hungary.  The 
agitation  among  the  Serbs  of  Croatia  has  recently  broken 
out  into  declared  rebellion,  and  though  the  activity  of 
the  military  authorities  and  the  admirable  behaviour  of 
the  regiments  despatched  to  the  scene  have  repressed  the 
disorder  for  the  present,  it  is  felt  that  the  end  of  the 
danger  has  not  arrived.  It  is  known  that  the  conspiracy 
which  has  just  failed  at  Agram  had  ramifications 
throughout  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia,  and  it 
is  gravely  suspected  that  Servia  is  not  free  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  numerous  agents  of  a  universal  Serb  insurrection. 
It  is  but  natural  under  the  circumstances  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Magyars,  the  old  governing  races  of  the 
empire,  should  tend  towards  a  certain  rapprochement. 
We  are  assured  that  Count  Beust,  the  acknowledged  I 
representative  of  the  German  element,  receives  the 
warm  support  of  Count  Andrassy,  the  Hungarian  Pre¬ 
mier.  It  is  certain  that,  immediately  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  message  to  Bohemia  containing  the 
pledge  of  a  Federalist  poliev.  Dr  Giskra  hastened  to 
Pesth  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  principal 
members  of  the  Deak  party,  and  the  Pesti  NaplOy  the 
organ  of  the  Deak  policy,  has  not  ceased  to  inculcate  the 
advantage  of  moderate  counsels  on  the  leadera  of  the 
Czech  nationalists. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  address  lately  adopted 
by  the  Bohemian  Landtag  contained  many  implications 
which  might,  indeed,  be  construed  to  mean  nothing  in 
particular,  but  which  more  probably  tend  to  reopen 
issue.s,  such  as  the  Hungarian  compromise  of  1867,  which 
tlie  very  existence  of  the  State  requires  to  be  considered 
as  definitely  settled.  Condemning  as  illegal  the 
suppression  of  the  autonomist  rights  of  their  country, 
the  Bohemians  have  been  led  to  intimate  the  opinion 


THE  POOK  LIBEL  CASES. 

The  prosecutions  of  the  author,  publisher,  and  vendor 
of  ‘  The  Eltham  Tragedy  Reviewed  *  have  resulted  in 
failure.  The  Grand  J ury  ignored  the  Bills,  and  by  impli¬ 
cation  decided  that  those  men  ought  never  to  have 
put  to  the  expense  and  vexation  of  preparing  for  trial, 
and  that  the  pamphlet  written  by  Mr  Crossland  was  not 
libellous.  The  finding  of  a  jury  in  a  libel  case  is  of 
special  interest,  because  the  law  makes  them,  practically, 
the  custodians  of  freedom  of  speech.  There  does  not 
exist  in  any  legal  text-book  a  definition  of  libel  that  will 
stand  criticism,  and  scarcely  one  that  could  afford  a 
bewildered  writer  any  sure  information  as  to  whether 
he  was  perpetrating  a  libel  or  not.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  working  definition  of  libel  is  that  it  is  what  twelve 
men  in  a  jury-box  think  a  man  ought  to  be  punished 
for  w  riting.  In  this  view,  we  can  gather  only  fwm 

reported  trials  what  are  the  limits  in  public  criticism 
that  one  must  observe  in  order  to  avoid  neavy  expenses 
or  an  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  a  gaol. 

Mr  Crossland’s  pamphlet  was  the  work  of  a  man  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  Pook’s  trial,  and  li 
contained  a  thinly-concealed  opinion  that  young  Pmx 
ought  to  have  been  convicted.  Although  the  author 
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^as  mismanaged,  and  that  a  man  who  was  acquitted  by 
the  jury  that  tried  him  was  really  guilty  ? 

The  Deputy- Recorder  stated  his  opinion  to  be,  that  if 
the  pamphlet  attempted  to  fix  gailt  upon  a  man  who 
had  been  acquitted,  it  would  be  libellous.  If  this  be 
the  law,  there  is  much  to  say  in  favour  of  its  reasonable¬ 
ness.  Upon  an  innocent  man  the  hardship  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  trial  inflict  a  grievous  injury  ;  and  the  injury 
is  not  lessened  when  he  finds  that  even  a  public 
acquittal  by  a  competent  authority  does  not  shut  the 
mouths  of  his  detractors.  The  law,  having  pronounced 
in  bis  favour,  will  be  reluctant  to  permit  him  to  be 
deprived  of  the  most  valuable  result  of  an  acquittal — 
the  good  opinion  of  the  community.  It  may  therefore 
charge  itself  with  the  protection  of  his  good  name,  and 
rigorously  suppress  all  public  expressions  of  ill-content. 
This  is  a  plausible  view,  but  it  rests  upon  a  supposition 
that  is  becoming  less  and  less  true  every  day.  It  sup¬ 
poses  a  wide  gulf  between  the  Court  that  tries  a  man 
and  the  public,  on  the  ground  of  either  the  superior  in¬ 
formation  or  the  capacity  possessed  by  a  jury.  Formerly, 
when  cases  were  not  reported  at  all,  or  when  only  the 
baldest  sketch  was  given  of  them  in  the  newspapers,  the 
supposition  in  the  main  accorded  with  the  feicts.  An 
appeal  from  a  jury  that  heard  the  whole  evidence,  to  a 
public  ignorant  or  imperfectly  informed,  could  certainly 
not  have  been  recommended.  Those  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  might  be  content  to  accept  and  repeat  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  jury  who  had  been  sworn  to  try  the  case. 
But  in  exciting  trials  like  those  of  Pook  or  Dr  Wat¬ 
son,  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  whole  proceedings 
appear  from  the  first  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  outside 
public  knows  so  much  of  the  facts  that  the  formation 
of  a  definite  opinion  is  unavoidable.  Our  courts  of  law 
are  open,  and  transact  their  business  in  the'  full  blaze  of 
publicity.  The  public  cannot  help  forming  opinions  on 
what  passes.  Why  should  not  those  opinions  be  as 
publicly  expressed  ? 

The  supposed  hardship  of  holding  up  a  man  who  has 
been  acquitted  as  a  criminal  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
For  the  acquittal  may  have  resulted  from  some  flaw  in 
the  proceedings,  and  not  from  the  innocence  of  the 
accused.  We  do  not  say  that  it  was  so  in  Pook’s  case. 
But  his  counsel,  with  perfect  propriety,  doubtless,  made 
a  great  deal  of  the  errors  of  the  police,  and  tried  to 
obtain  an  acquittal  by  arguments,  some  portion  of  which 
had  no  direct  bearing  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused.  A  prisoner  has  a  perfect  right  to  use  such 
advantages  as  the  negligence  or  officious  zeal  of  the 
prosecutors  puts  in  his  way ;  but,  if  he  does  so,  he  must 
be  prepared  for  the  observation,  that,  although  the  police 
may  have  made  blunders,  he  may,  nevertheless,  be 
guilty.  If  a  prisoner  were  to  get  off*  on  a  technical 
plea,  in  spite  of  evidence  of  his  substantial  guilt,  it  would 
be  little  short  of  impudence  in  him  to  claim  that  his  cha¬ 
racter  should  be  considered  as  whitewashed.  On  rare 
occasions  a  judge  feels  it  his  duty  to  say  that  a  prisoner 
leaves  the  dock  without  a  stain  on  his  character ;  but 
at  other  times,  and,  perhaps,  more  frequently,  tells  him 
he  has  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  that  he  had  better  be 
more  cautious  in  future. 

But,  even  when  a  prisoner  is  innocent,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  the  great  harm  that  can  result  from  such  a  publica¬ 
tion  as  Mr  Grossland's.  In  the  first  place,  those  who 
read  the  trial,  and  formed  an  opinion  for  themselves,  are 
not  likely  to  be  moved  by  anything  he  can  say ;  and 
those  who  have  taken  the  verdict  of  the  jury  on  trust, 
as  the  sensible  and  major  portion  of  the  community 
generally  does,  will  not  prefer  the  opinion  of  an  unknown 
nmn  to  that  of  the  constituted  authorities.  The  only 
people  who  are  at  all  likely  to  buy  or  read  the  pamphlet 
are  those  who  are  already  of  Mr  Crossland’s  opinion, 
and  who  are  naturally  glad  to  see  a  public  expression  of 
their  views.  It  may  be  very  unreasonable  and  preju¬ 
diced,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  number  of  persons,  espe¬ 
cially  inhabitants  of  Greenwich,  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  trial,  which  was  at  variance  with  their 
local  prepossessions.  Some  of  them  expressed  their 
yiews  in  a  highly  objectionable  and  illegal  manner ;  and 
it  is  certainly  better  that  a  vent  should  be  found  for  the 


popular  discontent  ift  such  a  pamphlet  as  Mr  Crossland 
published.  If  Mr  Crossland  had  not  been  allowed  to 
issue  his  pamphlet,  the  Pook  case  would  have  been 
bottled  up,  and  lasted  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a 
topic  of  endless  animadversion.  Those  who  are  excited 
in  the  same  way  read  the  pamphlet  and  are  satisfied. 
They  have  given  speech  to  their  indignation,  and  are  at 
rest.  ^  Such  would  have  been  the  natural  and  sudden 
termination  of  the  Pook  case  if  the  advisers  of  the 
young  man  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  drag  the 
pamphlet  into  notoriety,  and  almost  compel  people  to 
read  it  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  news  of  the  day. 

Although  no  barm  can  come  from  the  freest  discussion 
of  trials  after  they  have  taken  place,  a  practice  has  been, 
growing  up  of  giving  forth  views  before  the  trial,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible  and  unfair. 
To  comment  on  a  case  as  it  comes  from  the  magistrate, 
and  before  it  goes  to  a  jury,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  within 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Such  anticipatory  judgments 
are  read  by  the  very  men  who  may  afterwards  sit  on 
the  jury,  and  who  may  therefore  have  to  unlearn,  not 
merely  erroneous  information,  but,  what  is  more  difficult 
to  uproot,  false  and  untenable  theories.  The  temptation 
to  write  on  a  sensational  case,  when  public  interest  is 
excited,  is  difficult  to  resist ;  but  it  is  all  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  law  should  afford  a  counteracting  motive 
in  the  shape  of  punishment.  An  unfortunate  man, 
hitherto  occupying  a  good  position  in  society,  suddenly 
commits  a  crime  as  rare  among  men  of  his  standing  as 
it  is  horrible.  Apparently  the  only  defence  that  can  be 
set  up  is  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  we  already  find  this 
subject  argued  pro  and  con  in  the  newspapers.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfair,  or  likely  to  prejudice  the  case  of 
the  prisoner.  He  is  allowed  a  certain  time  to  prepare 
for  his  trial,  why  not  give  it  to  him?  Newspaper 
writers  ought  to  remember  the  politeness  of  the  gallant 
soldiers  at  Fontenoy,  and  allow  the  jury  to  fire  first. 


THE  CHICAGO  FIRE. 


For  more  than  a  fortnight,  ever  since  the  telegraph 
flashed  across  the  Atlantic  the  dolorous  message  that 
Chicago  was  in  flames,  men’s  minds  have  been  turned 
with  absorbing  interest  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  Soon  afterwards  wo  learned  from  the  same  source 
that  prairie  fires  had  broken  out  in  Wisconsin,  and  that 
half-a-dozen  villages  had  been  swept  away  before  the 
hot  breath  of  the  flames ;  yet  Chicago,  owing  to  its  com¬ 
mercial  position  and  to  the  inability  of  the  popular  mind 
to  fix  on  more  than  one  subject  at  a  time,  has  lost  none 
of  the  concern  inspired  by  the  first  account  of  the  terrible 
calamity.  The  inhabitants  of  Forestville,  Whitnock,  Elm 
Creek,  Sanbeach,  Huron  City,  and  the  City  of  Manistee 
must  have  sufiered  as  much  as  the  busy  dwellers  in  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  West.  Men  and  women  were 
driven,  half-dressed,  into  the  water  to  escape  a  death 
which  overtook  too  many ;  others  fled  through  crackling 
woods,  suffocated  bv  smoke,  and  momentarily  menaced 
by  falling  trees ;  others  were  blinded  by  the  heat,  and 
those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  elude  the  danger  found 
themselves  bereft  of  property  it  had  taken  the  best  years 
of  an  adventurous  lire  to  acquire.  But  the  fire-drama 
is  seen  on  a  larger  scale  at  Chicago.  Miles  of  streets, 
containing  the  principal  buildings  of  a  city  with  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  given  up  to  the  fury  of 
the  most  destructive  of  elements  ;  the  shipping  abl^e  ; 
a  great  river  of  flame  of  more  than  a  mile  broad,  sweep¬ 
ing  before  it  vast  storehouses,  private  mansions,  public 
buildings,  places  sacred  either  to  elegance  or  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  people  trampling  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
to  fly  from  a  horrible  fate;  the  sky  lurid;  the  lake 
flushed  to  the  horizon ;  such  is  the  picture  presented 
by  the  accounts  of  that  fatal  Sunday  night.  Shops, 
which  might  have  stood  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  ; 
a  court-house,  raised  at  vast  expense ;  a  post-office, 
which  was  a  model  of  stately  architecture;  avenues 
containing  handsome  villas  and  rows  of  fine  old  trees, 
have  perished.  One  hundred  thousand  people  are 
huddled  in  tents;  men  that  were  rich  three  weeks 
ago  are  dependent  now  on  public  charity,  and,  during 
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of  a  Megcera,  and  fire  sweeps  over  a  citj,  withont  let  or 
hindrance,  if  onoe  men  forget  that  want  of  foresight  is 
a  sin  the  gods  never  forgive.  ^ 

There  is  one  good  feature  about  all  great  calamities  • 
they  call  forth,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  indomitable 
energy  and  courage,  that  no  disaster  can  make  quail 
which  belong  to  our  race.  Already  there  is  in  Chicago 
strife  amongst  business  men  to  get  rooms  and  stores^ 
re-commence  the  accnmnlation  of  a  fortune.  General 
Sheridan  has  acted  with  the  promptitude  and  fertility  of 
resource  we  should  expect  to  find  in  Sherman’s  brilliant 
lieutenant.  Subscriptions  have  poured  lavishly  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  every  great  centre  of  activity  in  England 
and  America  has  risen,  with  a  zeal  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  admired,  to  the  height  of  this  great  occasion.  We 
are  glad  to  know,  on  the  word  of  a  •  man  like  Gleneral 
Sheridan,  that  the  incendiarism,  which  was  conceived  hy 
an  excited  and  suffering  city,  has  had  no  existence ;  and 
that  the  barbarity  of  summary  punishment  on  persons 
suspected  of  arson  had  no  existence  save  in  the  inven¬ 
tive  brain  of  a  reporter  from  the  New  York  press.  The 
same  notion  has  been  entertained  by  the  sufferers  from 
the  prairie  fires,  without,  we  believe,  any  real  foundation. 
These  people  are  suffering  just  as  much  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Chicago.  Desolation  reigns  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
Huron  to  Saginaw  Bay ;  and  the  suggestion  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  writes  to  the  Ttmes^  is  well  worthy  of  being 
pondered,  whether  we  should  not  see  that  some  of  our 
charity  ^ds  its  way  to  men  who  are,  owing  to  the 
want  of  ready  telegraphic  communication,  more  shut 
off  from  the  world,  and  therefore  more  miserable  than 
the  people  of  Chicago.  This  city  will  more  easily  and 
quickly  resume  her  old  position  than  will  the  little  villages 
and  towns  which  met  their  fate  about  the  same  time. 
We  know  that  loss  created  by  war,  or  fire,  or  flood,  is 
rapidly  repaired ;  and  the  situation  of  Chicago,  which 
caused  her  to  rise  so  rapidly,  still  possesses  all  its  advan¬ 
tages,  and  will  lead  to  a  speedy  restoration.  The 
American  poet  speaks  of  his  country  as  pitching  new 
States  as  “  old-world  men  pitch  tents,”  and  this  quality, 
combined  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  place,  wfll 
make  Chicago,  within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  all  that 
it  was  before,  and  something  more,  as  busy  and  beantifnl, 
but  less  fatal,  and  more  enduring.  Months  will  not  have 
elapsed  before  elevators  will  once  more  be  busy  trans¬ 
ferring  com  from  railway  cars  to  the  ships  destined  for 
Europe.  Hogs  and  cattle  will  again  be  penned  and 
killed  and  shipped  for  the  old  world,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  cruel  loss  of  life,  this  disaster,  snblime 
though  it  be,  as  it  appeals  to  imagination  and  fear,  with 
the  happy  oblivionsness  that  belongs  to  man,  will  be 
practically  forgotten  in  a  very  brief  period  indeed,  even 
in  Chicago.  Still  more  will  it  be  forgotten  here.  But 
while  public  interest  is  yet  alive,  we  may  point  out  the 
necessity  of  being  perpetually  on  our  guard  against  fire. 
Old  London  was  burned  down  mainly  from  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the. 
devastation  of  the  American  city.  We  yet  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  many  buildings  composed,  in  great  part,  of 
wood.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  Temple  a  few  nights  ago, 
and,  had  it  not  been  promptly  checked  by  the  ever-ready 
engines  kept  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  where  it  might  have  stopped.  Given  a  windy  night, 
and  a  fiLre  not  immediately  brought  under  control,  and 
there  is  no  limit,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  efficiency 
of  our  machines  or  the  energy  of  our  firemen,  to  its 
destructive  potency.  If  the  overturned  oil-lamp  was  a 
“  warning  ”  at  all,  it  was,  thanks  to  the  perfectness  of 
modern  intercommunication,  a  warning  to  the  world. 


the  night,  darkness  reigns  supreme.  It  is  hard  to 
the  immense  tract  that  lies  in  ruins.  If  that 
portion  of  London  which  extends  from  Parliament-street 
to  the  Tower,  and  from  the  Thames  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  northward,  were  burned  down,  we  should  have  a 
spectacle  before  us  such  as  that  which  meets  the  eye  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  Chicago  and  the  hundreds 
of  sightseers  who,  at  the  risk  of  being  starved,  have 
hurried  thither  to  gratify  their  invincible  curiosity.  If 
that  portion  of  London  were  destroyed,  Charing-cross, 
Ludgate-hill  and  Cannon-street  railway-stations,  the 
Bank,  St  Paul’s,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Mansion- 
honse,  tlie  busy  thoroughfares  of  Oxford-street,  the 
Strand,  Cheapside,  the  offices  of  the  principal  newspapers 
would  all  disappear,  leaving  behind  only  a  mass  of  black 
and  shapeless  ruins.  We  do  not  forget  that  a  fire  did 
once  bretik  out  in  London,  which  w’e  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  back  on  as  one  of  the  greatest  conflagra¬ 
tions  of  history.  But  the  fire  of  London  was  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Chicago.  It  did  not  cover  more  than 
four  hundred  and  forty  acres,  w^hereas  that  which  has 
gone  far  towards  destroying  the  young  American  city 
extended  over  an  area  nearly  three  times  as  large,  sacri¬ 
ficing  to  its  fury  half  as  many  more  buildings. 

Persons  who  would  deem  it  illogical  to  trace  the  fate 
of  a  broken  vase  to  the  action  of  an  offended  Providence, 
with  the  same  superstitious  awe  which  made  men  in  pre- 
scientific  times  read  the  mind  of  the  Deity  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  comet  or  the  flight  of  a  bird,  have  suggested 
that  the  burning  of  Chicago  was  due  to  Divine  wrath. 
A  resident  of  the  city  said  it  was  like  a  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  curse  of  Him  who  destroyed  the 
cities  of  the  plain  was  on  it ;  and  journalists,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  be  more  enlightened,  have  held  a  similar 
strain.  But  what  the  history  of  Chicago  shows  is  this — 
that  it  has  suffered,  as  men  are  suffering  every  hour, 
through  ignorance  of  fact  or  heedlessness  in  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  knowledge.  The  city  was  young,  its 
growth  had  been  rapid,  and,  as  was  natural,  considera¬ 
tions  of  prudence  were  not  entertained  by  persons  living 
the  high-pressure  life  common  to  all  nascent  communities 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  men  whose  blood  is  hot 
with  adventure.  Less  than  forty  years  ago  it  contained 
only  twenty-eight  male  inhabitants  over  twenty-one 
years.  In  1887,  when  it  was  chartered  as  a  city,  its 
population  was  found  to  have  risen  in  the  space  of  four 
years  to  far  more  than  four  thousand.  Little  more  than 
ten  years  afterwards  the  population  had  risen  to  thirty 
thousand ;  in  ten  years  more  to  one  hundred  and  nine 
tliousand ;  and  in  another  ten  years  to  three  hundred 
thousand.  It  did  a  vast  trade  in  com  and  meat  and 
lumber.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  a  city 
raised  so  rapidly  in  a  country  w’here  timber  was  easily 
obtained  should  have  been  largely  composed  of  wooden 
edifices.  The  principal  streets  were  paved  with  timber ; 
the  bridges  were  constructed  of  oak  and  pine  ;  the  chief 
buildings  consisted  of  stone,  but  of  a  kind  as  obnoxious 
to  fii*e  almost  as  the  material  which  formed  the  walls  of 
the  mass  of  the  houses,  while  the  roofs  of  nearly  all  the 
dwellings  >vere  either  shingles  or  tar  and  felt  paper, 
covered  over  with  melted  pitch  and  gravel.  The  foot¬ 
ways  on  each  side  of  the  street  were  raised  like  railway 
plaitforms,  and  allowed  the  wind  to  travel  beneath  them. 
Here  was  a  state  of  things  prepared  for  a  huge  catastrophe, 
w'henever  one  of  those  accidents  should  happen,  which  in 
every  largecommunityrecurwith  the  regularity  of  suicides. 
Doubtless  many  times  before  a  cow  has  kicked  over  a 
kerosene  lamp  in  Chicago  within  the  last  ten  years.  But 
it  so  hap})ened  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  fluid  took  fire, 
and  that  there  was  a  high  southerly  wind.  In  a  city 
that  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  in,  and  built  of, 
tinder,  the  moment  one  house  took  fire,  with  a  strong 
wind  blowing,  perhaps  little  could  be  done.  But, 
whether  that  be  so  or  no,  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
not  snfficient  water,  that  the  fire  engines  were  slow  in 
l)eing  got  to  work,  and  that  the  people  of  Chicago  have 
been  taught,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  great  lesson  that,  if 
people  neglect  to  take  precaution  against  loss,  no  hand 
is  outstretched  to  stay  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The 
sea  engulphs  a  Captaiti^  or  bulges  in  the  corroded  plates 


MURDERERS  AND  DETECTIVES. 

Mr  A.  Manson,  Superintendent  of  the  Y  Division  of 
Metropolitan  Police,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  Highgate, 
Holloway,  and  Camden  Town  districts,  reports  that  “the 
conduct  of  the  divisional  detectives,  and  their  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
Since  this  report  was  sent  in,  a  case  has  occurred  in 
which  “  zeal,”  if  coupled  with  professional  ability,  would 
have  been  of  considerable  service.  On  the  9th  instant  a 
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coroner’s  jury  sat  upon  “  the  body  of  a  young  woman, 
name  unknown, ’’  who  was  “  found  dead  ”  in  the  Regent’s 
Canal  at  Kentish  Town,  under  circumstances  which  are 
described  as  “  suspicious.”  The  medical  evidence  showed 
that  the  deceased  had  been  beaten,  ill-used,  stunned 
with  a  cruel  blow  upon  the  head,  and  then  thrown  into 
the  canal.  The  body  was  that  of  “  a  fine  well-made 
young  woman,  aged  apparently  about  twenty-two  years.” 
The  dress  was  clearly  that  of  “  a  lady.”  Such  were  the 
facts  ;  upon  which  no  additional  light  was  thrown  by 
Mr  Inspector  Isard’s  statement,  that  “every  inquiry  had 
been  made  with  a  view  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
body,  but  without  success.”  Now,  when  the  body  of  a 
^*young  lady”  is  found  under  “suspicious”  circumstances, 
And  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  young  lady  is  missing, 
the  only  possible  inference  is  that  those  who  could 
identify  the  body,  if  they  chose,  have  cogent  reasons 
for  their  silence.  In  plain  words,  a  deliberate  murder, 
of  the  most  open  kind,  has  been  committed  in  the  heart 
of  a  populous  suburb ;  and  the  police  have  no  clue  to 
the  murderer.  Some  one  or  other  decoyed  the  poor  girl 
to  the  water’s  edge,  stunned  her,  and  threw  her  in. 
That  some  one  is  still  at  large,  and  must  be  much  amused 
to  find  Colonel  Henderson  reporting  “  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  diminution  of  crime, “and  that  the 
proportion  of  apprehensions  made  by  the  police,  and  the 
convictions  obtained,  have  increased.” 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  our 
metropolitan  detective  police  force  is  inadequate  to  the 
work  which  it  has  to  perform.  In  the  country  every¬ 
body,  more  or  less,  knows  everybody  else,  and  it  is — 
with  the  one  exception  of  skilful  poisoning — almost 
impossible  to  commit  one  of  those  crimes  which  come 
under  the  head  of  “indictable  offences  against  the 
person.”  But  in  a  large  town  all  the  conditions  of 
life  are  reversed.  A  hundred  yards  from  his  own 
house  a  man  is  not  known.  His  coming  out  and 
lus  going  in  are  not  noticed.  Everything  favours  his 
escape,  provided  he  has  no  accomplices,  or  only  accom-  j 
plices  upon  whom  he  can  rely.  As  soon  as  the  murderer  i 
nas  turned  a  street-corner  he  is  practically  safe,  unless 
evidence  against  him  already  exists.  It  was,  for  instance, 
the  very  simplicity  of  the  “  Emma  Jackson  case  ”  which 
baffled  the  police.  A  man,  described  as  having  “  a 
goatee  beard,”  and  wearing  “  a  billy-cock  hat,”  accom- 
denied  the  poor  girl  to  her  lodgings.  He  stabbed  her 
in  the  heart,  left  her,  strolled  away,  and  was  never  identi¬ 
fied.  Similarly  Mr  Little’s  murderer  w’alked  into  the 
office,  struck  his  victim  down,  cut  his  throat,  and  then 
calmly  and  quietly  walked  off,  locking  the  door  behind 
him,  and  carrying  away  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Day 
after  day  bodies  are  found  in  the  Thames — often  deep 
down  in  tho  mud — bearing  unmistakable  marks  of 
violence.  But  figures  are  better  and  more  convincing 
than  any  facts.  Turning  to  the  Judicial  Statistics 
for  1870,  we  find  that  151  murders  wei-e  committed  in 
the  year  ending  September  29,  1869  ;  that  127  persons 
were  apprehended  ;  that  31  were  discharged,  and  that 
only  96  were  committed  for  trial.  Allowance  must  here 
be  made  for  double  and  triple  murders — which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  comparatively  rare.  None  the  less,  the  fact  stares 
ns  in  the  face  that  151  murders  result  in  only  96  trials  ; 
and  that  a  large  number  of  murderers  must  be  still  at 
large. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  the  causes  of  this  unsatis¬ 
factory  result.  We  may  take  the  Camden  Town  murder 
^  a  typical  instance.  The  body  of  a  young  woman  is  found 
in  the  canal.  Within  a  radius  of  a  mile  are  some  thousands 
of  houses,  from  any  one  of  which  she  may  have  come.  No 
one,  however,  appears  to  identify  her.  Her  clothes  are 
not  marked.  There  is  nothing  upon  her  to  point  out  her 
name.  The  police  are  absolutely  without  a  clue.  And 
without  a  clue,  the  detective  cannot  work.  No  process  of 
ovolution  from  the  inner  consciousness  will  identify  a  mur¬ 
derer.  What  is  wanted  for  the  work  of  a  detective  is 
nierel^  patience.  If  once,  by  accident,  or  by  his  own  acute- 
nws  in  striking  a  trail,  or  by  the  treache^  of  accom¬ 
plices,  put  fairly  upon  the  track,  the  detective  is  almost 
^rtain  to  run  his  man  down.  Hence  it  is  that  the  force 
^  so  successful  in  capturing  thieves.  The  evidence  of  a 


policeman  against  a  thief  invariably  commences  with 
the  magic  words,  “  from  information  which  I  received ;  ’* 
and  this  same  “  information  ”  is  almost  always  a  piece 
of  treachery.  A  big  bu^lary,  for  instance,  cannot  be 
successfully  carried  out  without  tho  co-operation  of  some 
half-dozen  persons.  The  secret  of  each  of  these  is  known 
to  probably  two  others.  And  one  or  other  of  the  eighteen 
is  sure  to  put  the  police  upon  the  scent.  Once  that  tho 
detective  has  reason  to  believe  that  A.  B.  or  C.  D.  is  his 
man,  the  rest  is  mere  matter  of  low  cunning  and  time. 
And  hence  it  is  that — utterly  unlike  the  detective  of  fiction 
— the  detective  of  fact  is,  as  a  rule,  a  man  of  very  limited 
intelligence,  and  familiar  with  but  a  narrow  circle  of 
ideas.  Within  these,  he  works  with  a  mechanical  ac¬ 
curacy  beyond  all  praise.  If  put  upon  a  plain  issue,  he 
is  almost  infallible.  But  the  moment  he  meets  with  a 
case  which  does  not  fall  within  the  ordinary  range  of  his 
experience,  he  is  utterly  at  fault.  And  above  all  it  is  his 
habit  to  hold  pertinaciously  to  the  first  idea  which  comes 
into  his  head,  and  to  resolutely  exclude  all  evidence  that 
seems  to  contradict  it.  When  he  has  once  made  up  his 
mind  “  from  information  which  he  has  received,”  that  it  is 
A.  B.  and  not  C.  D.  who  committed  a  particular  offence, 
no  power  on  earth  will  ever  induce  him  to  alter  his  first 
impression,  and  he  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  manufacture 
evidence  against  A.  B.,  and  suppress  evidence  against 
C.D.,  sooner  than  allow  discredit  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
intelligence  of  “  the  force.”  Exactly  then,  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  rogues  is  a  rogue  who  is  well  up  in  tho 
technicalities  of  law',  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
bold  criminal  who  has  gauged  the  ability  of  the  detec* 
tive  force,  and  knows  its  idiosyncracy,  can  practically 
defy  detection.  Nine  murders  out  of  every  ten  are  un¬ 
premeditated,  and  the  murderer  in  his  excitement  throws 
!  the  noose  round  his  own  neck,  by  putting  into  the  hands 
of  the  police  evidence  against  himseff  which  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook.  In  a  premeditated  and  carefully  planned 
murder,  we  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  discover  the  murderer, 
by  following  out  the  simple  and  obvious  question,  cui 
bono  /  But  even  then  a  bold  and  skilful  man  can  easily 
contrive,  not  only  to  break  the  trail,  but  also  to  actually 
put  the  police  upon  a  false  scent.  This  last  tour  de  force 
the  Camden  Town  murderer — whoever  he  may  be — has 
not  attempted.  He  has  simply  satisfied  himself  that  the 
police  have  not  got  a  single  fact  pointing  or  leading  to 
himself,  and  he  may  rest  sure  thab — now  that  more  than 
a  month  has  elapsed — all  notion  of  prosecuting  the 
inquiry  seriously,  has  been  abandoned. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  the  detective  force  because 
they  are  unable  to  cope  with  criminals  of  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  type.  We  might  as  well  blame  a  village  school¬ 
master  for  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  quaternions.  For 
his  ordinary  work  the  detective  is  fully  competent ;  ho 
takes  to  it  kindly,  and  he  prosecutes  it  with  zeal  and 
patience.  Burglars,  coiners,  receivers  of  stolen  goods — 
in  short  all  criminals  of  the  commoner  order  are  almost 
absolutely  at  his  mercy.  But  the  moment  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  crime  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
he  is  as  absolutely  at  fault  as  if  he  had  had  no  special 
training ;  nay,  more,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  a 
really  difficult  case,  a  professional  detective  is  not  the 
worst  of  all  possible  persons  to  employ.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  if  a  bold  and  clever  man  chooses 
to  play  the  part  of  Thrasymachus’  tyrant,  and  to  make 
war  upon  society,  we  are,  as  far  as  the  aid  of  the  police 
goes,  absolutely  defenceless.  But  the  fact  has  rather  a 
psychological  than  a  practical  interest.  Very  bad  men, 
who  are  also  very  bold  men,  are  rare;  and  amongst 
the  few  that  there  are,  very  few  ever  meet  with  an 
inducement  sufficient  to  tempt  them  to  the  commission 
of  a  dangerous  crime.  Otherwise  murders  such  as  the 
Camden  Town  murder  would  be  more  frequent  than 
they  are.  We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are 
parts  of  London  into  which  if  a  man  strays  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  he  will  to  a  certainty  be  robbed ;  that  there 
are  parts  still  more  dangerous,  where  he  runs  a  great 
chance  of  being  murdered,  and  buried  in  a  cellar  with  a 
sack  of  quicklime.  But  we  avoid  these  risks,  and  the 
chance  of  them  does  not  affect  our  quiet.  And  so,  too,  we 
know  that  if  a  clever  and  resolute  villain  makes  up  his 
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mind  to  murder  us,  we  are  as  doomed  as  is  a  hare  when 
it  has  been  marked  down  by  a  stoat.  But  we  also  feel 
tolerably  confident  that  our  own  individual  life  is  not 
thus  threatened,  and  so  can  afford  to  listen  with  compla¬ 
cency  to  all  the  tail-talk  of  Colonel  Henderson  about  the 
efficiency,  and  zeal,  and  ability  of  the  detective  force. 
None  the  less  when  we  find  that  a  young  lady — for  such 
her  dress  shows  her  to  have  been — can  be  knocked  on 
the  head  and  tumbled  into  a  canal  without  the  faintest 
clue  to  her  identitv,  an  uneasy  feeling  creeps  over  us 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  in  spite  even  of  the 
Home  Office  and  of  Colonel  Henderson.  Muller,  the 
murderer  of  Mr  Briggs,  hung  himself.  He  deliberately 
dressed  himself  in  the  clothes  of  the  murdered  man. 
Similarly  a  long  course  of  impunity  made  Palmer  so 
reckless  that  he  took  to  buying  strychnine  almost  by 
the  ounce  in  a  little  country  town,  and  to  giving  it  in 
doses  which  would  have  killed  an  elephant.  But  how, 
if  Miillcr  had  been  a  little  more  astute,  or  Palmer  a  little 
less  self-confident  ?  The  question  is  not  exactly  a  plea¬ 
sant  one  to  face.  It  must  be  tolerably  clear  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  Morgue  reports 
of  any  large  city,  that  a  successful  murder  is  really  no 
very  difficult  achievement,  provided  it  be  committed  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  largo  town.  And,  if  to  violent 
murders  we  add  the  long  list  of  murders  by  poison, 
which  are  never  even  so  much  as  suspected,  the  list 
becomes  terribly  suggestive.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  for  one  poisoner  who  is  detected,  thirty  escape. 
Those  who  fail  are  clumsy  bunglers,  who  use  arsenic, 
or  strychnine,  or  prussic  acid,  or  some  other  drug,  the 
effects  of  which  are  unmistakable.  A  toxicologist,  who 
avoids  such  blunders,  can.  practise  his  profession  with 
impunity — as  our  insurance  offices  are  beginning  to  find 
out. 

The  London  School  Board  and  Compulsory  Educa¬ 
tion. — The  London  School  Board  has  passed  its  second 
by-law,  and  has  pledged  itself  to  the  principle  of  compul¬ 
sion.  The  words  of  this  important  provision  are :  “  The 
parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more 
than  thirteen  years  of  age  is  required  to  cause  such  child 
to  attend  school,  unless  there  shall  be  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  non-attendance,”  and  it  is  obvious  that  all  that 
they  do  is  to  commit  the  Board  to  the  general  principle. 
The  details  of  the  system  are  still  in  nubibus.  The  pro¬ 
posed  by-law  met  with  serious  opposition.  It  was,  in  fact, 
debated  upon  a  false  issue.  By-law  No.  2 — which  refers 
to  compulsion,  and  which  has  just  been  carried — must  be 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  By-law  No.  8,  which  provides  that 
the  Board  may  pay  the  fees  of  children  who  attend 
denominational  schools.  Now,  those  who  approve  of  com¬ 
pulsion  in  the  abstract  dislike  compulsory  sectarian  educa¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  dislike  compulsion  in  the  abstract 
approve  of  compulsory  education.  Hence,  the  sectarian 
party  upon  the  Board,  which  is  confident  of  carrying  the 
8th  By-law,  and  hopes  to  convert  the  Board  into  a  mere 
taxing  authority  for  the  support  and  extension  of  denomi¬ 
national  teaching,  to  a  man  supported  the  By-law  affirming 
the  principle  of  compulsion.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
small  section  of  advanced  liberals,  headed  by  Professor 
Huxley,  boldly  opposed  the  principle  of  compulsion,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  used  **  to  sweep  all  the  children 
of  the  State  into  denominational  schools,”  and  would  in 
effect  become  a  mere  weapon  of  sectarianism  and  bigotry. 
The  denominational  party  carried  the  day,  the  dispute 
being  closed  by  the  speech  of  Mr  Bogers,  of  Bishopsgate, 
who  begged  the  Board  “  not  to  ride  the  old  hobby  of  sec¬ 
tarianism  and  unsectarianism  any  more,  but  to  set  about 
educating  the  children,”  adding  that,  **  for  his  part  he  did 
not  care  whether  they  were  educat^  as  Jews,  Baptists, 
Wesley ans,  or  anything  else,  so  long  as  they  were  educated  ; 
and  that  the  Board  could  not  set  about  this  work  any 
too  soon.”  Now  that  the  principle  of  compulsion  has  been 
asserted  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  it  will*  be  used.  It  is  said 
that  the  8th  by-law  depends  in  effect  upon  the  votes  of 
some  three  or  four  gentlemen — representatives  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  interest-— whose  minds  are  not  yet  made  up, 
nnd  who  are  being  to  plied  right  and  left  with  arguments 


upon  either  side  that  they  are  driven  almost  to*  d’ 
traction.  We  fear,  however,  that  their  votes  wiirultJ* 
mately  fall  into  the  denominational  scale,  and  that  the  * 
London  will '  be  handed  over  to  a  gigantic  system  of 
compulsory  denominational  education,  headed  by  men  of 
the  spirit  of  Canon  Cromwell  and  Dr  Bigg.  It  ig  indeed 
almost  certain  that  through  this  phase  our  system  of 
national  education  will  have  to  pass.  When  it  is  found 
that  national  money  is  wasted,  and  that  valuable  time  is 
lost,  in  the  parrot-like  repetition  of  sectarian  formulae  and 
that  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  is  allowed  to  extrude  more  useful  and 
certain  studies,  then  will  commence  that  agitation  for  an 
absolutely  secular  system  of  education  which  must  in  tUo 
long  run,  be  successful. 

The  Edinburgh  Lady  Students. — Another  crisis  has 
occurred  in  the  history  of  female  education  inTldinburgh 
Two  years  ago  the  Senatus  sanctioned  the  admission  of 
ladies  to  the  preliminary  examination  imposed  on  entrants 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  allowed  them  to  matriculate 
as  members  of  the  University.  By  this  means  the  names 
of  five  ladies  were  placed  on  the  register  as  medical 
students,  who  would,  on  finishing  their  studies  and  passing 
further  examinations,  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the 
register  as  duly-qualified  female  practitioners.  The  ladies 
began  their  studies,  and  have,  after  an  incredibly  obstinate 
resistance,  qualified  themselves  for  admission  te  the  first 
professional  examination.  The  fees  for  the  examination 
were  paid  ;  but,  at  the  last  moment,  the  medical  faculty, 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  complied  with  all  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  laboriously  prepared  themselves,  resolved  to 
deny  them  admission.  It  is  well  for  the  medical  faculty 
that  it  has  the  privilege  of  a  corporate  body,  having  neither 
a  body  to  be  kicked,  nor  a  soul  to  be  damned ;  for  if  such 
a  resolution  had  been  arrived  at  by  an  individual,  there 
would  have  been  a  curious  inquiry  as  to  whether  so  eccentrio 
a  person  possessed  the  rudiments  of  a  moral  sense.  The 
Senatus,  however,  overruled  its  errant  member,  and  the 
ladies  have  entered  on  their  examination.  We  may  assume 
that  the  ladies  will,  as  they  have  done  before,  get  creditably 
through  the  ordeal,  but  we  are  sorry  that  their  prospects 
are  not  very  bright.  They  have  exhausted  for  their  first 
examination  the  number  of  subjects  that  they  are  allowed  to 
take  up  outside  the  University  ;  and  henceforth,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  regulations,  they  must  take  all  the  other 
subjects  within  the  University.  As  the  professors  refuse 
to  teach  them,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  so,  there  will 
be  a  dead-lock,  unless  the  University  authorities  interfere 
to  avert  the  scandal,  and  avoid  the  imputation  of  bad 
faith.  The  University  is  bound  in  honour,  if  not  in  law^ 
to  make  provision  for  the  ladies  whom  they  have  admitted,, 
and,  however  resolutely  they  may  desire  to  exclude  ladiea 
in  future,  they  must  make  provision  for  those  who  have 
already  expended  so  much  to  procure  a  medical  education. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  matriculation  is  still  to  be 
kept  open  for  ladies,  so  that  the  University  still  invites 
ladies  to  become  members.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
this  implies  a  readiness  to  go  on  to  the  end,  and  to  adapt 
their  regulations  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
ladies  are  compelled  to  acquire  their  knowledge. 

Biots  between  Prussian  and  Bavarian  Soldiers.— It 
turns  out  that  the  report  of  ill-feeling  between  the  Prussian 
and  Bavarian  soldiers  in  garrison  at  Metz  is,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  strenuous  denials  of  the  Prussian  press,  altogether 
founded  in  fact.  The  correspondent  of  the  Frdnkischer 
Kurier,  writing  on  the  18th  instant,  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  hostile  dispositions  and  conduct  of  the 
troops  in  question  :  **  The  4th  and  8th  Bavarian  regiments 
are  at  Metz.  Unfortunately  there  are  daily  encounters 
between  Prussians  and  Bavarians,  sometimes  as  late  as  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  soldiers  climb  the  palisades 
of  their  barracks  after  roll-call.  The  Prussian  and  Bavanan 
soldiers,  the  officers  even,  are  absolutely  unable  to  agree. 
On  last  Sunday,  almost  at  midnight,  there  was  a  despeia  ® 
fight  between  the  two  parties.  A  Bavarian  lieutenant  of  ^ 
4th  regiment,  who  happened  to  interfere,  was 
wounded  on  the  head  by  a  Prussian,  and  his  sword  bro  eo 
into  three'  pieces,  the  hilt  remaining  in  his  hand. 
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Bavarian  soldier  was  also  so  severely  injured  that  he  now 
lies  at  the  point  of  death.  In  consequence  of  these  troubles, 
the  two  Bavarian  regiments  were  to  be  removed  from 
Metz, — the  4th  to  Sedan  and  the  8th  to  Chalons.”  It  must 
be  a  source  of  grim  satisfaction  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the 
captive  city  to  see  their  jailors  breaking  one  anclher’s  heads 
after  this  fashion. 


The  Prince  op  Servia  and  the  Czar. — An  important 
piece  of  intelligence  comes  from  Belgrade,  which  cannot  be 
without  its  significance  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  Eastern 
question.  The  young  Pnnce  Milan  of  Servia  has  resolved, 
in  concert  with  the  Regency,  to  visit  the  Czar  Alexander  at 
Livadia.  The  first  Regent,  and  a  glittering  suite,  accom¬ 
pany  the  Prince,  and  the  popular  feeling  has  expressed  itself 
with  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  a  proceeding  which  is  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  a  strengthening  of  ancient  alliance  between 
the  great  Slave  Emperor  and  the  Slaves  of  Servia. 


Our  Wreck  Register  for  1870. — The  new  number  of 
the  Lifeboat  contains  an  instructive  summary  of  the 
disasters  at  sea  that  occurred  on  or  near  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  last  year.  It  appears  that  1,865 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  404,000  tons,  were 
wrecked,  and  that  of  these  124  were  attended  with  loss  of 
life,  676  Englishmen  and  98  foreigners  being  drowned.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  casualties  were  less  than 
in  any  of  the  three  previous  years,  less  than  half  as  many 
as  in  1867.  Nearly  half  of  this  loss  resulted  from  ten 
wrecks,  180  being  drowned  in  the  Cambria,  and  200  in 
nine  other  vessels.  The  number  of  lives  saved  during  the 
year.amounted  to  4,654,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion 
were  rescued  by  the  life-boats  of  the  National  Lifeboat 
Institution.  Of  the  total  number  of  wrecks,  “  795  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  wind  was  such  that  a  ship  could  carry  her 
top-gallant  sails ;  141  when  a  ship  ought  to  bo  well  able  to 
hold  her  course;  and  492  with  the  wind  at  and  above  a 
strong  gale.”  We  observe,”  it  is  added,  “  that  427 
vessels  were  lost  last  year  while  under  the  command  of 
masters  who  held  certificates  of  competency ;  and  that  in 
180  other  cases  the  masters  held  certificates  of  service. 
But  no  less  than  819  of  the  wrecked  vessels  were  under 
the  command  of  persons  not  possessing,  and  not  required 
to  possess,  certificates  of  competency,  in  addition  to  165 
cases  where  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the  masters 
held  certificates,  and  274  where  foreign  masters  not  hold¬ 
ing  British  certificates  were  employed.  It  is  matters  like 
•these  that  call  loudly  for  legislative  interference.”  The 
aggregate  deaths  from  shipwreck  during  the  past  ten  years 
were  8,168,  and  the  lives  endangered  were  about  twenty 
times  as  many.  Surely  greater  care  than  it  has  hitherto 
shown  should  be  taken  by  the  State  in  seeing  that  ships 
which  go  to  sea  are  sea-worthy,  and  that  the  masters  to 
whom  they  are  entrusted  are  competent  to  manage  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  CABINET. 


Sir, — Can  no  way  be  found  out  of  reducing  the  dimensions 
of  a  British  Cabinet  ?  In  France  and  the  United  States  it 
never  consists  of  more  thati  ten  or  eleven  members,  and  in 
most  countries  of  fewer.  Pitt’s  first  Ministry  numbered  only 
aeveu,  he  himself  being  the  sole  member  of  the  House  of 
4^mu»oua  it  contained.'  Fifteen  or  sixteen  is  an  absurdly 
high  figure. 

The  fact  is,  the  Cabinet  in  England  is  passing  through  the 
««me  phase  of  existence  as  the  Fiivy  Council.  The  latter, 
originally  composed  of  the  King’s  secret  advisers,  was  en¬ 
larged,  for  one  i*ea8on  or  another,  till  seats  at  the  Bc^rd  were 
<5onferretl  as  a  purely  hoiioi'ary  distinction,  and  meml)er8hip 
lost  all  other  meaning.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  for 
■»m  inner  council,  and  the  Cabinet  w’as  instituted,  wliich — 
though  never  yet  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  the  land — is 
tacitly  acknowledged  by  Parliament. 


wcitly  acknowledged  by  Parliament. 

According  to  Lord* Holland,  the  Cabinet  is,  in  theory,  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  i'ouucil.  Now  it  is  asserted  that  the 


«ame  process  of  apparent  eulargemeiit,  counteracted  by  the 
formation  of  an  informal  and  smaller  council  writhin  the 


p®Ater,  has  already  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  some 
four  or  five  of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  really  settle  everything 


!  amoag  themselves,  the  Cabinet  Council  held  afterwnnls  being 
i  a  formality.  Certain  it  is  that,  during  the  great  crisis  of  the 
Rusdan  question,  only  one  Cabinet  Council  was  held,  and  that 
I^rd  Granville’s  first  desfuitch  to  Prince  Gortsliakoff  was  dated 
the  day  after  the  i*eceipt  of  the  Prince’s  note.  And  the  in- 
^^uency  of  Cabinet  Councils  during  the  continuation  of  the 
Fran  CO- Prussian  war  has  been  the  subject  of  general  remark. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  so  very  strange  there  were  so  few.  Lon  I 
Granville,  who  still  shows  some  lingering  recollection  that 
England  is,  or  was,  a  great  power,  might  not  be  very  hopeful 
of  assistiiiice  from  the  mind  of  Mr  Cardwell,  and  might  even 
sigh  in  secret  at  the  necessity  of  reference  to  Mr  Gladstone. 
Still,  if  our  glorious  Constitution  is  developing  another  of 
tlnwe  shams  which  stajiii  to  be  the  es;>ccial  delight  of  certain 
politicians,  it  might  be  well  for  the  country  to  be  aware  of  it. 

It  is  Jiatisfactory  to  see  that  the  office  of  Postmaster-General 
is  a^aiii  conferred  without  a  sejit  in  the  Cabinet.  Surely  it 
might  always  be  a  subordinate  office,  as  I  believe  it  is  in 
France.  The  Post  Office  should  be  one  great  department  of 
the  Home  Office,  and  the  Postmaster-General  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  war  time,  the  Post  Office  shonUl 
be  under  the  control  of  the  military  authority.  Again,  why 
should  not  the  Prime  Minister,  as  in  all  other  countries,  1>h 
also  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  f  I  say  in  a'l  other  coun¬ 
tries,  because  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  under  the  Second 
Empire,  in  the  case  of  M.  Rouher  aud  M.  Ollivier,  are 
scarcely  to  the  point.  The  Emperor  was  his  own  Prime 
Minister,  and  perhaps  never  morc  so  than  during  the  short¬ 
lived  Parliamentary  rkgime  of  January,  1870.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Premier  should  not  at  the  same  time  he 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  there  being,  I  believe,  certain 
reasons  which  make  this  desirable,  and  which  conqielled  Mr 
Canning,  when  entrusted  with  the  task  of  forming  a  Ministry, 
to  take  that  place.  Mr  Canning  had  proposed  to  retain  his 
old  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

But  there  cau  be  no  objection  to  the  two  offices  being  hehl 
by  the  same  person,  the  k'ii'st  Lord  of  the  Treasury  liuving 
no  financial  duties  to  fierform,  (ind  the  Prime  Minister  being 
held  responsible  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  But 
Mr  Gladstone  has  by  no  means  received  his  due  share  of  the 
blame  attaching  to  the  vacillating  conduct  of  Ministers  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs.  And  the  reason  is  that  the  average 
Briton,  seeing  Lord  Gmiiville’s  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  de¬ 
spatch,  very  naturally  believes  that  he  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  what  it  contains.  It  is  satisfacbo'y  to  see  tliat  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  want  of  caution  in  writing  that  curious  letter  to  Mr 
Dease  which  has  so  exercised  the  minds  of  all  good  Protestants 
in  England  aud  Scotland  has  obbiiued  for  him  the  full  cre<ilt 
of  the  Ministerial  f>olicy  with  respect  to  the  Roman 
question.  It  was  well  observed  that  Mr  GladsHine  should 
have  remembered  tliere  were  others  to  be  conciliated  besides 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

The  only  excuse  offered  by  Mr  Gladstone  last  year  for  the 
retention  of  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  wjis  that  it  was 
useful  to  have  a  Minister  in  the  Cabinet  not  burdened  with 
departmental  work,  and  therefore  enabled  to  devote  liis  whole 
time  to  legislative  business.  This  is  perfectly  true,  aud  the 
Privy  Seal  thus  becomes  a  pleasant  means  of  conferring 
a  salary  on  a  Minister  without  a  portfolio.  But  it  would  be 
much  better  to  do  the  thing  0|>enly.  No  one  would  grudge 
a  Cabinet  Minister  2,000/.  a-yeiir  for  his  work,  which 
is  sure  to  be  heavy,  whether  he  is  at  the  head  of  a 
department  or  not.  But  we  are  a  plain  people  and  love  to  see 
things  in  black  and  white,  a  fair  day’s  wages  for  a  fair  day’s 
work,  not  an  elaborate  system  of  sinecures  to  balance  each 
other. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Council  leads  to  another  question. 
In  most  countries  we  find  three  distiuct  Ministries  of  Eilu- 
cation,  of  Justice,  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  In  England 
the  President  of  the  Council  is  8upj>08ed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  first,  such  ns  they  are.  But  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Vice-President,  Mr  Forster,  has  done  all 
the  work  under  the  present  Government,  and  at  last  we 
find  him  placed  in  the  Cabinet  with  his  actual  superior— 
a  case  altogether  unparalleled.  The  duties  and  jiatroiiage^  of 
Minister  or  Justice  seem  to  be  divided  between  the  Premier, 
the  Home  Minister,  and  the  Chancellor.  “Win re  shall 
authority  be  found?”  is  the  bitter  cry  of  many  a  su.to.*. 

When  we  come  to  Fxjclesiasticjd  Affairs,  we  find  no  pretence 
of  authority  anywhere.  I  believe  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  now  aud  then  consult^,  while  up  to  a 
recent  date  the  Sovereign  and  the  Prime  Minister  quarrelled 
over  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  It  is  even  rumoured  that 
an  august  person  has  shown  a  wise  resolution  to  uphold  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  this  respect,  and  to  this  determi¬ 
nation  we  owe  the  excellent  appointment  of  Dr  Tait  to  the 

See  of  Cauterbnry.  ,  ,  x  no.  \  t  ^ 

Perhaps  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  especially  in  regard  to  private  imtronage  and  the  moral 
certainty  of  disestablishment  in  another  generation,  render  & 
Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  an  impossibility.  But  a 
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patience,  and  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  shown  by  Mr  A  IL 
Wallace.  '  ^ 

The  report  of  the  general  committee,  and  also  that  of  the 
sub-committee  on  which  I  acted,  1  am  fully  prepared  to 
endorse.  1  have  seen  a  table,  round  which  a  circle  of  ladiea 
and  gentlemen  had  been  formed,  move  about  without  contact 
with  the  body  of  any  person,  and  under  such  circumatancea 
as  to  make  the  supposition  of  jugglery  a  preposterous  one 
This  I  have  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion.  I  have  heard 
intelligent  answers  to  questions  rapp^  out  on  the  table 
according  to  a  pre-arranged  code  of  signals,  and  directions 
given  in  the  same  manner.  1  have  seen  a  table  rise  in  the 
air  without  contact  and  slowly  descend.  These  things  occurred 
in  a  well-lighted  room.  If  1  saw  a  man  commit  a  murder  as 
plainly  as  I  saw  them,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  hanging 
him.  These  phenomena,  the  genuineness  of  which  any 
person  who  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  can  ascertain  for 
himself,  scientific  men  persist  in  ignoring  or  ridiculing 
because  forsooth  some  silly  or  hasty  ^ople  have  attributed 
them  to  the  intervention  of  spirits.  Need  I  remind  men  like 
Mr  Huxley  that  the  personal  explanation  of  phenomena 
is  the  one  usually  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  science ;  and 
that  it  is  as  unphilosophical  to  discredit  the  facts  I  have 
mentioned,  because  some  people  believe  them  to  have  a 
supematu^  origin,  as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  water  rises 
in  the  pump  because  that  fact  was  attributed  to  Dame 
Nature^s  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum. 

For  myself,  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  things  I  have 
seen  and  heard  were  not  accomplished  by  trickery,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  that  our  deceased 
relatives  have  an^rthing  to  do  with  them.  If  I  may  be  pardoned 
a  seeming  joke,  1  have  never  seen  even  the  ghost  of  an  argu. 
meut  in  favour  of  the  spiritual  hypothesis.  Spiritualists 
allow  that  the  communications  rapped  out  are  often  nonsense 
and  lies ;  and  I  have  had  ample  evidence  of  thia  1  have 
never  heard  anything  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  intelligence 
manifested  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  persons  present,, 
while  1  have  heard  much  that  tends  to  prove  that  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  guides  the  communications  (I  do  not  say  con¬ 
sciously)  is  that  of  the  medium. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  good  of  these  investigations  ? 
I  deny  that  this  is  a  legitimate  question.  If  this  had  been 
asked  at  the  commencement  of  every  scientific  inquiry,  and 
only  those  undertaken  which  could  be  justified  by  immediate 
profit,  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  science  in  the 
present  day  ?  The  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  without 
reward,  and  to  any  conclusion  that  may  be  warranted  bj 
reason  and  ex{>erience, — this  is  the  true  mission  of  men  who 
aspire  to  be  philosophers.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  even 
now  that  the  most  momentous  consequences  may  result  from 
this  investigation.  Historic  spiritualism  is  the  great  enemy 
of  science  at  the  present  day.  If  this  great  support  of  super¬ 
stition  could  be  undermin^,  the  gain  to  humanity  would  be 
enormous.  Now  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  thoroughly 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  modern  spiritualism 
would  result  in  the  discovery  of  natural  causes  adequate  to 
a(^uut  for  them ;  and  as  those  phenomena  are  similai'  in  kind 
to  those  found  in  ancient  historical  records,  and  very  incon¬ 
sistently  believed  in  by  multitudes  who  reject  the  same  sort 
of  thing  when  supported  by  contemporaneous  testimony, — an 
explanation  of  the  occurrences  which  have  been  witness^  by 
myself  and  other  members  of  the  Dialectical  Society  might 
prove  the  death-warrant  of  superuaturalism. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  H.  Lkvt. 


Sir, — Your  article  on  the  above  subject  in  last  Saturday’s 
Examiner  contains  one  important  inaccuracy,  which  I  trust 
you  will  permit  me  to  correct 

You  state  that  the  Committee,  as  re-organised,  had  upon  it 
“  a  clear  majority  of  Spiritualists,  or,  at  least,  of  Spiritualis- 
tics.”  This  is  not  true.  I  have  been  at  considerable  pains 
during  the  progress  of  the  investigation  to  gather  and  note 
down  the  opinions  of  the  various  members  of  the  Comrait^> 
and  I  can  vouch  for  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  following 
analysis ; — 

Of  the  twenty-five  original  members  of  the  Committee  who 
consented  to  sit,  only  three  were  Spiritualists  ;  two  were  what 
I  presumed  you  would  term  Spiritualistics  (i.e.,  they  believed 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena,  but  refused  to  admit  the 
agency  of  spirits  in  their  production) ;  and  the  remaining 
twenty,  or  exactly  four-fifths  of  the  Committee,  attributed  the 
phenomena  to  imposture,  delusion,  or  unconscious  muscular 
action.  Of  the  eight  gentlemen  afterwards  added  to  the 
Committee,  two  were  Spiritualists,  two  Spiritualistics,  and  the 
remaining  four  saw  in  the  “so-c^ed  spiritual  phenomena 
only  the  results  of  deliberate  imposition  or  self-deception.  ^ 

This,  at  the  commencement  of  the  investigation.^  At  ito 
conclusion,  the  Committee  comprised  etyAf  Spiritualists  and 
no  less  than  sixteen  Spiritualistics  (always  using  the  term  m 
the  sense  indicated  atxive),  whilst  the  number  of  those  who 
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the  volume.  As  it  is,  I  trust  you  will  help  me  to  remedy  the  ^  Scrip,  1871,  2|  to 

omission  by  giving  insertion  to  this  letter.  ??  Cents.,  1886,  <161  to  46^  ;  ditto  Six  per 

I  a.„,  &0.,  0.  WBaaTLKT  SCsix®^  5?.'  »*»  “* 


Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 
38  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


Cents.,  1865,  64  to  644 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  5.33  to  5n 
ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  8  to  2|  dis. 

English  Railway  Shares  :-Brighton,  68^  to  68J ;  Calcdoniaii, 
1144  to  114|[ ;  Great  £astern,  46*  to  46|;  Great  Western,  10  J 
to  1074 ;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  154|  to  1554  ;  London  and  North- 


TFTF  YfnMRV  M  A  U  k'  ITT  Western,  145 to  1454  ;  Lon(^on,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  244  to  244: 

XHlh  MUIN  L 1  MAKK  fci  I .  |  Metropolitan,  76  to  754 ;  Metropolitan  District,  8I4  to  824  ;  Mid- 

The  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  Stock  Exchange  ^*^®**®*’“  “Consols,”  171 J  to  1724; 

in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  were  on  the  assumption  that  Miscellaneous  Shares  :  — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  111  to 

Rant  rat.A  nroiiln  PArt.amiv  ha  rAnnAi-.rl  T’Vinra.^Qir  aa  119.  /!!»»/> 


the  Bank  rate  would  certainly  be  reduced  on  Thursday,  as 
it  was  not  considered  at  all  probable  that,  with  the  immense 
sums  flowing  in,  the  minimum  of  5  per  cent,  would  longer 
be  maintained ;  the  discount  brokers  were  doing  business 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  even  lower  ;  it  was  therefore  generally 
anticipated  that  a  reduction  would  take  place ;  but  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Bank  directors  had  separated  with¬ 
out  making  any  alteration,  the  prices  of  securities  were 
affected,  and  quotations,  which  were  in  all  oases  higher, 
experienced  a  decline.  The  Bank  directors  must,  of 
course,  have  some  very  good  reason,  unknown  to  the  public 
outside,  for  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the  general 
expectation,  but  seeing  that  nearly  a  million- and-a-half 
has  been  taken  into  the  Bank,  and  that  there  have  been 
no  withdrawals  of  importance,  the  calculation  of  a  fall 
to  4  per  cent,  cannot  be  considered  unreasonable,  and 
moreover  appears  warranted  by  the  favourable  figures  of 
the  Bank  return  issued  on  Thursday  night.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  settlement  of  the  account,  which 
commenced  on  Wednesday,  and  passed  ov’er  without  special 
feature,  except  that  the  contango  was  moderate,  and  that 
the  settlement  showed  a  larger  account  open  for  a  rise. 

In  English  Funds  Consols  advanced  slightly,  but  the 
highest  point  was  not  sustained.  The  quotation  last  night 


112;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  159  to  161  ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  8|  to  84;  ditto  Extension  Telegra}^,  11 4  to  Ilf: 
China  Telegraph.  84  to  88;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  lOj  to  lOf ; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  208  to  20^ ;  Hudson^s  Bar,  94  to  9f  ; 
India  Rubbers,  474  to  ^7J ;  Ottoman  Banks,  124  to  128 ;  Tele, 
graph  Construction,  844  to  844. 


at  92 1  to  93  shows  a  rise  of  4  the  week. 


Foreign  stocks  have  shown  considerable  strength,  the 
better  prices  prevailing  in  Paris,  and  good  purchases  causing 
an  upward  movement. 

In  English  Railways  purchases  have  preponderated, 
and  this,  with  the  continued  satisfactory  traffic  returns, 
imparted  a  very  firm  tone  to  this  department ;  the 
disappointment  and  increased  uncertainty  caused  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  5  per  cent,  rate  produced  a  relapse,  and 
prices,  although  at  one  time  higher,  still  show  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  in  advance  of  those  given  last  week. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Cesena  Sulphur 
Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  350,0002.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  formed  for  the  purchase  of  valuable  sulphur  mines, 
pits,  furnaces,  &c.,  situated  in  the  Romagna  in  Italy,  and 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  student  of  contemporary  British  art  shonld  noi 
neglect  to  visit  the  winter  exhibitions  of  pictures  in  oil 
selected  by  the  committee  of  artists  and  amateurs  who 
manage  the  Dudley  Gallery ;  and  the  fifth  of  the  series, 
which  is  now  open,  is  quite  as  interesting  and  character¬ 
istic  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  English  art  at  its  best  is 
not  to  be  seen  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  None  of  our  leading 
painters  exhibit  their  finest  pictures  here ;  but  nowhere 
else  can  the  tendencies  of  the  various  and  diverse  schools 
of  English  painting  be  so  conveniently  studied.  Here  are 
to  be  found,  side  by  side  and  in  the  most  pronounced 
forms,  specimens  of  all  the  styles  of  painting  affected  by 
our  artists.  The  Dudley  Gallery  is  the  free-platform  of 
English  art,  and  the  collections  exhibited  possess  a  value 
apart  from,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to,  their  intrinsic 
merits.  They  are  representative  collections  in  the  widest 
sense,  and  are  highly  instructive,  as  they  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  estimating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
influence  that  the  different  schools  of  art  are  exercising  oa 
the  more  promising  of  our  younger  painters.  It  is  usefnl 
to  note  the  effect  of  the  master’s  teaching  as  it  is  mani. 
fested  in  the  productions  of  the  most  gifted  and  the  most 
thorough-going  of  his  disciples ;  and  the  Dudley  Gallery 
affords  us  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  extreme 
developments  of  all  the  styles  of  art  that  have  been 
adopted  by  English  artists. 

In  the  present  exhibition  there  is  but  one  work  of  super* 
lative  excellence,  and  it  is  merely  a  **  finished  design  for  & 
large  picture.*’  So  Mr  Watts  describes  his  great  painting 
of  “  The  Angel  of  Death,”  which  occupies  the  chief  place 
of  honour  in  the  room.  The  conception  and  the  execution 
of  this  picture  are  alike  grand.  Seated  above  a  tomb,  & 


with  the  intention  of  greatly  mcreaeing  the  production  majestic,  powerful,  imperturbable  angel,  of  no  eea,  with 

or\/4  IUa  AmrvliMTAxrl  in  \xmrlrxr\CT  aiYiirtinor  ^  V 


1  !•  !•  JLUC»IC/QUAV/«  Yf  1  UAj  AAAI  |/VA  VUA  VfA  AAV/  WAA.  WAVAA 

the  processes  emp  oye  in  wor  mg,  smi  mg,  Q^^gp^gad  wings,  bearing  the  corpse  of  a  young  babe  on  her 
and  refining  the  mineral.  receiving  homage.  Immediately  behind  the  angel 

The  shares  of  the  South  Aurora  Silver  Mining  Company  Atmosphere  is  suffused  with  a  dirty, gold-hued,  opaque 


1  TTMi  nr*  n  which  tinges  the  broken,  rolling  clouds  on  either 

The  shares  of  the  Mineral  Hill  Silver  Mines  Company  dLperately  and  hopelessly  to  the  sheet  that 

are  18  to  I84  ^r  share.  1.  o  t  o  a-  bangs  from  the  lap  of  the  stern  and  impassible  figure,  and 

Mexican  Radway  Scrip  closed  a  o  is.,  e  seemingly,  still  remains  in  contact  with  the  babe,  is 

a  nT-  •  n  v  'A  pallid,  sorrow-stricken  mother,  half  stunned  with  tho 

The  South  Aurora  Silver  Mining  ompany  ve  receive  ,  pjjgnj  pains  of  labour  and  of  bereavement.  Bight  in  front  » 
per  steamer  DeuUchland  mue  bars  of  eUver  from  their  warrior,  in  the  heyday  of  his  strength,  U  laying  hi» 

mines,  value  10,042,41  dollars.  .1,4*1,  sword  regretfully,  but  with  resignation,  on  the  tablature  at 

Messrs  Jay  Cooke  McCuUoch  and  Co.  announce  that  the  colouring  of  thia 

coupons  of  the  Denver  and  Eio  Grande  Emlway  Company  ^  exceedingly  powerful,  and  the  Hrm,  self-controlled 

will  ^  paid  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  November  next  at  their  strong-willed,  submissive  pose  of  the  neck 
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riiares  of  lOL  each,  and  the  company  is  established  for  the  approaches 

pur^se  of  purchasing  and  acquiring  the  Asphalte  Mine  of  ^  front  of  the  king 

Garde  Bow  Lovagny  Hau^  Savme,  the  Mine  of  St  Jean  ^  supported  on  a  short  staff, 

de  Maruejols,  St  Ambroix,  Gard,  France,  and  of  any  other  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  he  has  nothing  either  to 

mines  or  deposits  of  asphalte,  or  like  substances,  in  any  ^  demand.  This  figure  Mr  Watts  has  transferred 
part  of  the  world;  also  for  making,  constructing,  and  lay-  bodily  from  one  of  Raphael’s  cartoons.  The  withered 
mg  down  asphalte  paving  in  any  place  or  places.  beldame  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture  is  a  conven. 

rhe  foUowmg  were  the  closing  quotaUons  last  night ;  personation  of  old  age  that  has  survived  all  ties  of 

CTg?  Bou^filArgemiue  Six  pet  CenW.,  92  to  93;  Egyp-  )  affection,  and  is  patiently  waiting  for  release  from  life. 
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Rome  a  portrait  of  “  La  Regina,  a  Venetian  dancing-girl,” 
which  lias  an  affinity  both  with  the  “  classic  ”  school  and 
the  minutely  realistic  pre-Raphaelite  style.  A  coarse¬ 
faced,  coarse-figured  woman,  clad  in  gorgeous,  many-hued, 
hut  untasteful  robes,  is  represented  standing  before  a  piece 
©f  tapestry  covered  with  antique  figures,  which  mingle 
not  in  harmony,  but  rather  in  confusion,  with  the  varied 
ifesign  of  her  attire.  Yet  there  is  clever  work  in  this 
picture.  It  has  body,  and  the  perspective  is  correct.  In 
this  connection  we  may  notice  two  experiments  in  the 
fomhination  of  colour  exhibited  by  Mr  Whistler,  one  being 
entitled  “  Variations  in  Violet  and  Green,”  and  the  other, 
”  Harmony  in  Blue-green  Moonlight.”  These  are  wonderful 
things,  but  they  are  not  pictures,  whatever  else  they  may 
be.  They  are  attempts  to  represent  the  abstract  elements 
ef  colour-effects,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are 
unique  and  striking. 

We  are  greatly  disappointed  with  Mr  Arthur  Hughes’s 


Strength,  feebleness,  wealth,  poverty,  age,  childhood,  and 
maternity  all  bow  their  heads  before  the  dreaded  and 
implacable  angel  who  is  throned  above  the  grave.  But  in  the 
foreground  to  the  right,  looking  away  from  the  group,  and 
unconscious  of  its  near  proximity,  a  little  child,  an  un¬ 
winged  seraph  or  cherub,  is  emerging  from  the  folds  of  the 
shroud  that  flows  from  the  angel’s  lap,  and  at  his  feet  lies 
A  lion  in  peaceful  repose.  This  is  simply  a  human  child  in 
the  perfection  of  health  and  beauty,  painted  in  a  style  that 
none  of  the  old  masters  has  surpassed.  It  is  ideal  only  in 
tho  sense  that  such  grace  and  intelligence  have  never  been 
displayed  by  any  child  ever  born  into  the  world.  This 
picture,  by  itself,  ought  to  attract  every  lover  of  high  art 
to  the  Dudley  Gallery. 

The  English  classic  ”  style  of  painting,  so  far  from 
showing  any  symptoms  of  declining  popularity,  would  seem 
to  be  more  in  vogue  than  ever.  Pictures  composed  in 
artificial  harmonies  of  colour,  imperfect  in  perspective,  and 
fainted  in  tempora,  abound  in  this  exhibition,  and  are  of 
various  degrees  of  merit,  ranging  from  Mr  G.  D.  Leslie’s 
delicately  beautiful  **  Chorister,”  to  the  stiff,  upright, 
mnirking  inanity  on  which  Mr  William  Gale  has  conferred 
tiie  name  Jessamine.”  With  the  single  exception  of  Mr 
Leslie’s  picture,  none  of  the  classic  ”  works  rises  above,  and 
the  majority  sink  below,  mediocrity,  judged  even  by  the 
'‘classic  ”  standard.  Mr  Martin’s  “  Venus  ”  looks  like  a 
design  for  majolica  ware,  and  would  be  barely  passable  as 
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“  Ophelia,”  which  may  not  unfairly  be  characterised  as  an 
ambitious  failure.  There  is  nothing  beautiful  or  even 
attractive  about  the  girl  except  her  dress  and  her  eyes,  and 
we  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  latter  are  just  a  little 
too  light-blue.  The  “  classic  ”  flow  of  the  gauze  depend¬ 
ing  from  the  neck  is  distressingly  conventional,  but  as  we 
utterly  reject  this  conception  of  the  “gentle  Ophelia,”  we 
need  not  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  picture.  We 
luegret  that  so  much  care  and  technical  skill  should  have  been 
expended  to  so  little  purpose.  Mr  0.  E.  Hall4  exhibits  two 
very  good  figures,  “The  noble  Argalus,”  and  “Parthenia,” 
the  latter  being,  indeed,  a  very  beautiful  picture,  and  a 
satisfactory  impersonation  of  “  the  pearl  of  all  the  maids 
of  Mantinea.”  Close  beside  each  other  hang  two  pictures 
which  fiercely  contrast  together,  Mr  F.  A.  Bridgman’s 
“  Maria,  Finisterre,”  and  Mr  Val  Prinseps’s  “  Sir  Harry 
Wildair.”  The  former  is  as  powerful  in  tone  as  the  latter 
is  weak.  “  Sunday  Morning,”  by  Mr  G.  E.  Hicks,  is  a 
pleasing  picture  of  six  youthful  novices  passing  the  con¬ 
vent  wall  in  the  early  dawn  on  their  way  to  mass.  The 
fresh,  healthy  expression  of  the  girls’  faces,  the  feeling  of 
physical  pleasure  derived  from  the  morning  air  that  per¬ 
vades  the  group,  and  the  interest  they  evidently  take  in  the 
glimpse  they  are  getting  of  the  outside  world,  are  admirably 
rendered.  There  are  several  small  landscapes  and  sea- 
pieces  in  the  exhibition  that  deserve  to  be  noted.  Mr 
MeWhirter’s  “  Moorland  road — Sunset,”  cannot  be  rightly 
■een,  as  it  has  been  stowed  away  behind  the  door-screen ; 
but  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  not  one  of  his  finest  land- 
•ca^s.  “  Fishing  for  Crabs,”  by  Mr  Colin  Hunter,  is  a 
capital  bit  of  painting,  representing  a  few  fisher  lads 
climbing  among  the  rocks  on  a  fresh,  hard,  clear  day,  and 
on  the  edge  of  a  sea  striped  with  deep  purple  and  green. 
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stnking  pictures.  In  “  Poaching  Sea-Trout,”  two  wiry 

canny  Scotchmen,  as  unlike  the  conventional  poachers  as  h 
is  possible  to  conceive,  are  hauling  in  a  net  loaded  with 
salmon;  the  sea  rolling  calmly  round  their  boat  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  This  picture  tells  its  story  with 
dramatic  force  and  truthfulness,  and  the  aerial  effect  is 
admirably  caught.  “  Sculling  the  Dingy  ”  is  remarkable 
for  the  sculpturesque  vigour  of  action  displayed  by  the 
sturdy,  vulgar  “  loon  ’’  engaged  in  propelling  the  boat,  and 
for  the  buoyancy  and  liquidity  of  the  water.  ’ 

“PICKWICK”  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  first  performance  of  the  new 
comedy  of  “  Pickwick,”  on  Monday  evening,  in  answer  to 
the  call  for  its  author,  the  curtain  was  drawn  up  to  exhibit 
a  very  poor  bust  of  Dickens,  a  three  hours’  insult  to  the 
real  author  of  the  real  “  Pickwick  ”  was  brought  to  an 
appropriate  climax.  It  is  possible  that  this  “  adaptation  ” 
of  Mr  Albery’s  may  sufficiently  amuse  a  vulgar  audience  to 
have  a  few  weeks’  run  ;  but  it  can  only  do  so  because  of 
the  wit  and  wisdom  that  Mr  Albery  and  the  acton  have 
not  been  able  entirely  to  keep  out  of  it,  and  because  the 
scene-painters  and  dress-makers  have  made  such  diligent 
study  of  Phiz’s  pictures  that  they  succeed  in  tickling  the 
reminiscences  of  the  spectators.  Higher  praise  than  that 
cannot  be  given  to  the  production. 

Dickens’s  novel  is  manifestly  unsuited  for  “arrangement  ” 
at  a  stage-play.  It  has  no  plot,  and  its  interest  is  entirely 
undramatic.  Mr  Albery  has  done  serious  injury  to  the 
intentions  of  Dickens,  and  has  reproduced  none  of  his  spirit. 
He  has  picked  out  most  of  the  chapters  in  which  Jingle 
appears,  has  strung  them  together  violently  and  inartisti- 
cally,  and  has  produced  a  play  that  is  altogether  un-Dickens- 
like.  Jingle  is  its  hero,  and  a  melodramatic  villain  quite 
different  from  the  Jingle  of  the  novel.  Pickwick  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  harmless,  but  hardly  an  inoffensive,  fooL 
Snodgrass,  Tupman,  and  Winkle  are  turned  into  unpleasant 
idiots.  Sam  W eller  is  made  to  say  much  that  he  has  to 
say  in  the  novel,  but  he  is  little  better  than  a  base  counter¬ 
feit  of  the  sterling  original.  Old  Weller  is  nothing  but  the 
burlesque  of  a  vulgar  and  overgrown  London  cabman.  The 
Fat  Boy  is  “got  up  ”  to  imitate  the  monstrosities  that  are 
sometimes  exhibited  at  penny  gaffs.  Job  Trotter  is 
exaggerated  into  a  conventional  stage-hypocrite,  and  the 
other  seventeen  characters  in  the  play — for  it  has  a  cast  of 
twenty-six  persons,  besides  “  school-girls,  maid-servants, 
gamekeepers,  and  constables  ” — if  they  bear  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  figures  drawn  by  Phiz,  bear  none  at  all  to  the 
conceptions  of  Dickens. 

The  play  opens  in  Wardle’s  house,  or  rather  in  its  garden, 
where  Tupman  makes  love  to  Wardle’s  sister,  and  Snod¬ 
grass  and  Winkle  do  the  same,  with  less  hugging  in  public, 
to  Winkle’s  nieces,  until  Jingle  breaks  up  the  party  by 
running  off  with  Miss  Wardle.  The  runaways  are,  in  the 
second  act,  hunted  up  to  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Borough, 
and  there  Jingle  is  bought  off,  to  be  pursued  to  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  where  Pickwick  has  his  escapade  in  the  garden 
of  Miss  Witherfield’s  seminary.  Sam  Weller  has  been 
attached  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  and  his  witticisms  help 
to  relieve  the  play ;  yet  it  becomes  very  disgusting  in  the 
third  act,  in  which,  having  followed  Jingle  to  Ipswich, 
Pickwick  is  made  as  drunk  as  possible.  He  recovers 
enough  to  avoid  tumbling  about  while  Jingle  swindles  him 
by  detailing  the  troubles  of  his  mother — this,  by  the  way, 
being  almost  the  only  really  good  piece  of  acting  in  the 
play — but  he  gets  drunk  again  when  he  goes  into  Miss 
Witherfield’s  bedroom,  there  to  roll  about,  after  he  has  un¬ 
dressed,  while  Miss  Witherfield  proceeds  to  comb  out  her 
hair  and  put  on  her  nightcap.  This  disgusting  scene  is 
more  attractive  to  the  audience  than  any  other,  and  after 
it  the  performance  is  very  tame.  In  the  fourth  act,  after 
some  preliminaries,  the  play  ends  in  Mr  Nupkins’s  library# 
where  Pickwick,  having  been  brought  in  as  a  culprit,  is 
released  and  Jingle  is  forgiven.  . 

Jingle  is  very  cleverly  personated  by  Mr  Henry  Im^# 
and  Mr  Belmore  makes  a  tolerably  good  Sam  Weller. 
Addison  is  very  disappointing  as  Pickwick.  None  of 
other  personations  are  good. 
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HISTORICAL  TRUTH. 

on  Historical  Tmth,  By  Andrew  Bi*sdt.  Longmans. 

Mr  Bisset,  after  having  written  a  lengthy  ‘  History  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,’  appears  to  have  come  to 
nearly  the  same  conclusion  as  Canon  King-sley,  who 
announced  the  other  day  that  ho  had  resigned  the  Begins 
Professorship  of  History  at  Oxford  because,  on  attempting 
to  qualif}^  himself  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  history  is  all  lies.  “  When  it  is  considered,” 
gays  Mr  Bisset  in  his  opening  sentence,  “  how  much  of 
what  is  put  forth  as  history  is  only  falsehood  under  the 
name  of  history,  the  opinions  of.  those  who  have  pro¬ 
nounced  history  useless  and  mischievous  may  be  found  to 
have  a  portion  of  truth  in  them.”  And,  later  on  in  the 
book,  his  condemnation  of  history  is  more  clearly,  if  not 
more  elegantly,  expressed.  “  But,”  he  says,  ”  history  and 
historical  truth  are  two  very  different  things.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  the  value  of 
history,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
value  of  historical  truth.”  Therefore  he  appears  to  have 
begun  to  write  the  volume  before  us  with  the  intention 
that  it  should  bo  true  to  its  title,  and  consist  of  essays  on 
historical  truth.”  If  so,  however,  the  title  was  very  soon 
forgotten.  Whatever  notion  Mr  Bisset  may  have  concern¬ 
ing  his  subject,  ho  has  failed  to  express  it.  His  book, 
though  it  is  not  all  worthless,  is  a  curious  medley  of  dis¬ 
jointed  remarks  and  criticisms,  some  of  them  interesting, 
but  most  of  them  quite  irrelevant.  The  whole  work 
and  all  its  parts  are  strangely  inconsequential.  The  first 
essay  is  headed,  Is  there  a  lienee  of  Government  ?  ”  but 
it  makes  no  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  being  instead 
only  a  rambling  dissertation  on  the  other  contents  of  the 
volume,  with  freely  interspersed  comments  on  the  historical 
views  and  methods  of  Comte  and  Buckle.  Ill-arranged, 
but  not  altogether  valueless  essays  on  Hobbes,  on  James 
Mill,  and  on  Hume  follow  in  order,  and  these  are  succeeded 
by  a  very  long  discourse  professedly  on  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
but  really  on  the  Oowrie  conspiracy  of  1600  and  the 
brief  account  of  it  ”  gravely  put  forth  as  history,  not  only 
without  but  against  evidence,”  in  Scott’s  *  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather.’  ”  Next  we  have  an  angry  rejoin ler  to  a 
criticism  of  Mr  Bisset’s  previous  work,  which  appeared 
in  some  publication  not  named  by  him ;  and  the  volume 
ends  with  chapters  on  the  deaths  of  Prince  Henry  and 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  James  I.’s  reign.  The  pro¬ 
fessed  design  of  all  this  is  to  show  **  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  arriving  at  historical  truth,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  receiving  with  caution  all  historical  statements 
respecting  points  of  a  debatable  nature.”  While  avowing 
this  to  be  his  intention,  however,  Mr  Bisset  speaks  of  ”  the 
insuperable  difficulty  of  attaining  historical  truth.”  What 
he  really  means  appears  to  be  that,  to  all  previous  writers, 
the  difficulty  has  been  insuperable,  and  that  he  alone  has 
mastered  it.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  Mr  Bisset  is  a 
diligent  student,  and  that  his  judgment  on  some  of  the 
matters  he  discusses  is  worth  hewing  ;  but  his  book  is  no 
more  than  a  collection  of  ill-assorted  and  badly-written 
wsays,  for  which  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  titles  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  one  he  has  given  to 
them. 

The  book  is  all  the  more  disappointing  because  its  title 
points  to  a  subject  on  which  a  really  good  work  is  greatly 
Deeded.  Great  advances  have  lately  l^en  made  in  the  way 
of  historical  research.  Almost  with  our  own  generation 
begins  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  history,  and,  if  we  have 
yet  made  very  little  progress  towards  rightly  under¬ 
standing  the  facts  of  the  past,  or,  at  any  rate,  towards 
properly  piecing  them  together  so  as  to  understand  their 
•ctual  significance,  we  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
huming  from  old  records  all  the  new  materials  available  for  a 
true  apprehension  of  the  subject, and  of  deducing  from  known 
documents  their  actual  meaning.  Grote’s  *  History  of  Greece* 
a  notable  illustration  of  the  latter  point,  and,  seeing  we 
cannot  hope  that  fresh  materials  concerning  its  subject  will  bo 
discovered,  or  that  a  more  skilful  interpreter  of  what  is  ex- 
^nt  will  arise,  we  may  regard  it  as  in  the  main  a  final  work. 
But  finality  is  not  yet  possible  as  regards  English  history. 


and  English  history  has  not  yet  had  such  an  elucidator  as 
Grote.  We  are  still  collecting  materials,  and  a  generation 
or  two  may  elapse  before  the  national  archives  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  opened  up  and  brought  within  reach  of  students 
for  anything  like  a  thorough  understanding  of  our  coun- 
try’s  growth  to  bo  attainable.  Concerning  special  periods, 
however,  we  seem  already  to  know  nearly  all  that  there  is 
to  be  known,  and  it  is  disappointing  that  our  knowledge 
has  not  been  put  to  better  use.  Perhaps  the  period  of 
our  history  towards  the  real  comprehension  of  which  most 
advance  has  been  made,  is  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  there  is  still  no  full  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  this 
period ;  and  of  the  periods  before  and  after  it  the  best 
histories,  if  tolerably  full,  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
two  longest  and  most  popular  historical  works  of  recent 
times.  Lord  Macaulay’s  and  Mr  Froude’s,  are  neither  of 
them  trustworthy  enough  to  deserve  the  favour  that  has 
been  accorded  them.  They  are  wanting  even  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  requisites  of  true  history-writing.  Macaulay 
wrote  so  completely  for  the  enforcement  of  preconceived 
ideas,  that,  while  he  was  very  zealous  in  many  branches  of 
research,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  consult  sources  of 
information  that  any  honest  inquirer  would  have  gone  to 
before  arriving  at  any  conclusion  at  all.  Mr  Froude  has 
the  credit  of  being  a  more  diligent  and  conscientious 
explorer;  but  his  inferences  about  Tudor  times  are  not 
sounder  than  those  of  Macaulay  about .  England  under 
William  and  Mary.  Both  historians,  too,  writing  with 
I  admirable  picturesqueness  of  detail,  have  sadly  failed,  if 
they  ever  attempted,  to  group  their  details  so  as  to  produce 
anything  more  than  picturesqueness,  or  to  make  their 
pictures  serve  any  but  party  objects,  the  partisanship 
of  the  one  being  for  Whiggism,  that  of  the  other  for  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Both,  in  a  word,  so  far  as  they  have  succeeded, 
have  succeeded  as  artists ;  scientific  history  has  not  been 
even  attempted  by  either  of  them. 

But  history,  to  be  of  much  real  value,  must  be  trear«d 
scientifically.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  have 
vigorous  descriptions  of  great  events,  or  accurate  portraits 
of  famous  individuals,  though  this  is,  of  course,  necessary 
as  a  preliminary  work ;  it  is  far  more  essential  that  the 
causes  of  all  events  shall  be  traced  through,  and  that  we 
should  understand  how  the  character  of  each  famous  man 
was  developed  by  his  antecedents  and  his  surroundings,  and 
how  far  he  succeeded  in  modifying  the  progress  of  affairs 
in  his  own  day  and  afterwards.  That  which  goes  by  the 
name  is  often  no  more  history  than  the  ornamental 
grouping  of  flowers  in  a  garden  is  botany.  We  have 
worked  out  a  science  of  botany.  We  have  discovered  that 
certain  seeds  yield  certain  plants,  that  those  plants  are 
amenable  to  influences  of  soil  and  climate,  drought  and 
moisture,  that  often  one  plant  may  be  grafted  upon  another, 
and  that  careful  treatment  will  enable  us  so  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  their  blossoms  that  a  cultivated  plant  shall 
hardly  bear  any  likeness  to  its  uncultivated  original,  and 
that  there  shall  be  equal  dissimilaiity  between  different 
variations  from  the  same  parent  species.  In  due  time  we  may 
hope  to  understand  the  laws  of  nature  so  thoroughly  that 
we  can  arrange  the  exact  height  and  shape  that  we  wish 
every  plant  to  attain,  and  even  to  predicate  the  number  of. 
leaves  and  flowers  that  it  will  bear.  So  it  should  be  with 
history.  Our  study  of  it  should  enable  us  to  see  below  the 
surface,  and  apprehend  the  whole  string  of  causes  and 
effects  at  work  in  the  production  of  all  the  great  occurrences 
of  the  past.  Till  that  is  done  its  value  to  us  is  only  partial, 
and  it  is  as  likely  to  mislead  as  to  help  us  in  any  deJuc- 
tions  we  may  draw  from  it  for  our  own  guidance,  and  for 
the  beneflt  of  our  own  time  and  the  times  to  come.  If 
there  is  a  science  of  politics  which  will,  when  we  have 
mastered  it,  enable  us  to  direct  affairs  of  State  so  as  to 
meet  all  the  exigencies  of  good  government,  and  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  all  classes,  then  there  is 
a  science  of  history,  which  is  a  necessary  branch  of  it  or 
prelude  to  it.  It  is  not  an  easy  science  to  master ;  and, 
until  we  master  it,  there  is  danger  of  our  working  mischief, 
instead  of  good,  by  false  inferences ;  but  those  false  in¬ 
ferences  cannot  be  more  mischievous  than  the  results  of 
mere  fancy  and  altogether  unfounded  opinions  that  are  our 
only  substitute  for  them. 
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This,  then,  is  the  proper  object  of  historical  study.  Its 
first  work  is  to  collect  accurate  data,  and  to  have  as  com¬ 
plete  a  view  as  we  can  get  of  the  actual  events  of  the  past, 
to  attain  what  Mr  Bisset  indicates  by  the  term  “  historical 
truth.”  When  we  have  done  that,  we  may  set  to  work  to 
classify  these  facts,  and  so  arrang'3  them  as  to  bring  out 
their  real  significance,  and  not  till  then  can  we  regard 
our  history  as  anything  more  than  an  agreeable  pastime, 
which  may  be  better  or  may  be  worse  than  acknowledged 
fiction,  but  which  is  certainly  woise  if,  like  some  of  our 
most  popular  authorities,  it  is  cunningly  constructed  to 
conceal  instead  of  to  evolve  the  truth,  and  to  set  up  falla¬ 
cious  precedents  and  injurious  rules  of  conduct.  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Fielding,  even  Scott  and  Thackeray,  are  better 
historians  than  many  for  whom  the  title  is  now  claimed. 


one  has  attempted  honestly  to  refute.  Mr  Maitland  too 
very  properly  deals  more  in  illustrations  than  in  arguments* 
His  book  is  principally  occupied  with  extracts  from  or  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Bible,  a  few  out  of  the  many  available  to 
show  how  gross  and  demoralising  are  many  of  its  influences 
I  and  how  utterly  unfit  is  the  whole  body  of  “Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  ”  to  be  the  supreme  guide  in  “  modem  education  ” 
He  contends  that,  taken  as  it  stands,  it  is  equally  injurious 
as  a  moral  and  as  an  intellectual  teacher.  In  evidence  of 
its  moral  influence,  he  points  to  such  filthy  tales  as  those  of 
Lot  and  his  daughters,  the  Levite  of  Ephraim,  and  David 
and  Bathsheba,  the  only  effect  of  which,  he  says,  “  when 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  children,  is  to  bewilder  their 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  invite  familiarity  with  the 
idea  of  the  worst  Oriental  vices.”  Not  only  does  the  Bible 
inform  children  of  obscenities  and  offences  that  it  would 
be  better  they  should  be  ignorant  of ;  it  often  represents 
these  vices  as  being  especially  rewarded  by  the  Deity.  Thus 
Abraham  is  highly  applauded  and  richly  recompensed  for 
twice  prostituting  his  wife  to  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech; 
Jacob  is  represented  as  a  special  favourite  of  Heaven  on 
account  of  his  falsehoods  and  frauds  ;  and,  all  through  the 
early,  and  much  of  the  later,  history  of  the  Israelites, 

“  Jehovah  appears  as  a  savage  patriot-God,  approving 
impurity,  treachery,  murder,  and  whatever  else  was  perpe¬ 
trated  on  the  side  of  his  ‘  chosen  people.’  ”  Nor,  urges  Mr 
Maitland,  is  the  Bible  any  better  as  an  intellectual  than  as  a 
moral  teacher. 

To  what  depths  do  we  fall  when,  abandoning  these  hard-won 
gains  of  the  Intellect’s  long  warfare  against  ignorance,  barbarism, 
and  superstition,  instead  of  placing  our  children  upon  the  vantage 
ground  we  have  acquired,  and  handing  to  them  our  lights  at  tbe 
point  which  we  ourselves  have  attained,  that  they  may  carry 
them  on  yet  further,  we  abuse  their  understandings  .at  the  most 
impressible  age,  by  compelling  them  to  regard  the  Almigbtj  as 
no  equal  God  and  Father  of  the  whole  human  race,  bat  the 
exclusive  patron  of  a  small  Semitic  tribe  dwelling  in  Palestine, 
whom  he  supported  by  prodigies  and  miracles  in  their  t^gressiont 
upon  their  neighbours,  revealing  to  them  alone  the  light  of  hit 
word,  and  condemning  all  others  to  enforced  darkness.  By 
teaching  them  to  believe  in  magic  and  witchcraft,  in  talismans, 
charms,  and  vows ;  in  beasts  speaking  with  human  voices  and 
sentiments ;  (Gen.  iii.  1-4 ;  Num.  xxii.  28-30)  in  a  deity  writing 
with  a  finger ;  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  speaking  with  a  voice ;  (xix.  19) 


THE  BIBLE  AS  A  SCHOOL-BOOK. 

Jewish  Literature  and  Modern  Education  ;  or,  the  Use  and  Misuse 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Schoolroom.  Being  Two  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  March  2(>th  and  April  2nd, 
1871.  Ramsga'e:  Thomas  Scott. 

Mr  Maitland  has  done  well  in  here  publishing,  in  a  cheap 
little  volume,  the  excellent  lectures  that  he  delivered  at  St 
George’s  Hall  last  spring.  They  are  just  such  a  contribution 
as  is  needed  towards  the  settlement  of  “  the  religious  diffi¬ 
culty  ”  in  schools,  which  has  thus  far  only  been  enhanced 
by  the  (discussions  and  resolutions  provoked  by  the  new 
Education  Act.  Most  people  in  this  country,  who  give  any 
thought  to  the  subject,  seem  anxious  that  some  sort  of 
religion  shall  be  taught  in  our  national  schools,  and  that 
that  religion  shall  be  taught  from  the  Bible,  without  sec¬ 
tarian  bias.  The  general  desire  appears  to  be,  according 
to  a  resolution  framed  for  the  London  School  Board  by  Dr 
Angus,  and  supported  by  Professor  Huxley,  that  the 
Bible  be  read,  with  such  explanations  in  matters  of  lan¬ 
guage,  history,  customs,  &c.,  as  may  be  needed  to  make 
its  meaning  plain,  and  that  there  be  given  such  instruction 
in  its  teaching,  on  the  first  principles  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion,  as  is  suitable  to  the  capacities  of  children.”  Mr 
Maitland  comes  forward  very  boldly  to  show  that  a  vast- 
quantity  of  the  Bible  had  much  better  be  left  unexplained, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  excision  is  needed,  if  it  is  to  be 
made  a  serviceable  text-book  in  morality  or  any  healthy 
kind  of  religion.  He  shows  how  much  mischief  results  from 
“  the  unreasoning  and  indiscriminate  veneration  in  which 
the  Bible  is  popularly  held  among  us  ;  ”  and  he  complains 
that,  “impelled  by  that  veneration,  we  hesitate  not  to  de¬ 
grade  our  children’s  view  of  Deity  by  familiarising  them 
with  a  literature  in  which  he  is  represented  as  feeble, 
treacherous,  implacable,  and  unjust,  and  confound  at  once 
their  intelligence  and  moral  sense  by  compelling  them  to 
regard  that  literature  as  altogether  divine  and  infallible.” 
As  he  says  in  another  page  : 

Bearing  always  in  mind  our  definition  of  the  purpose  and 
method  of  education,  namely,  the  development  of  the  intelligence 
and  moral  sense  by  the  inculcation  of  “  the  true,  the  pure,  and 
the  honest,” — bearing  in  mind  also  the  fundamental  fact  in  human 
nature,  that  man’s  view  of  Deity  inevitably  reacts  upon  himself, 
tending  to  form  him  in  the  image  of  his  own  ideal, — it  is  self- 
evident  that  to  familiarise  children  with  the  imperfect  morality, 
the  coarse  manners  and  expressions,  the  rude  fables,  and  the 
degrading  ideas  of  Deity,  appertaining  to  a  people  low  in  culture 
— such  as  were  the  Israelites — and  to  confound  their  minds  and 
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from  the  rest  by  a  mischievous  barrier  of  so-called  infalli¬ 
bility— it  can  be  of  incalculable  value.  The  men  who 
really  degrade  it,  and  who  make  it  valueless,  are  they  who 
claim  for  it  a  false  position,  and  attempt  to  use  it  for  the 
enslavement  of  men’s  intellects,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
true  principles  of  morality. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  WILLIAM  HARNESS. 

The  Literary  Life  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Harness^  Vicar  of  All  Saints^ 

Knightsht'idge^  and  Prebendary  oj  St  PauTs.  By  the  RaT.  A.  G. 

L*£«trange.  Harst  and  Blackett. 

Mr  L’Estrange,  who  was  lately  associated  with  Mr 
Harness  in  preparing  Miss  Mitford’s  Memoirs,  has  here 
produced  a  fairly  interesting  book  about  his  friend. 

William  Harness  was  born  at  Wickham,  in  Hampshire, 
in  1 790,  two  years  after  Miss  Mitford,  with  whom,  through 
the  connection  of  their  two  families,  he  was  intimate  from 
childhood.  The  intimacy  lasted  through  life,  but  not  very 
much  is  said  about  it  in  this  volume,  which  has  Byron  for 
the  chief  subject  of  its  earlier  pages.  Harness  went  to 
Harrow  in  1802,  and  Byron  at  once  took  him  up  in  a 
characteristic  way.  “  I  was  lame  from  an  early  accident,” 
wrote  Harness  afterwards,  ”  and  pale  and  thin  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  severe  fever,  from  which,  though  perfectly 
recovered  in  other  respects,  I  still  continued  weak.  This 
dilapidated  condition  of  mine  seems  to  have  touched 
Byron’s  sympathies.  He  saw  me  a  stranger  in  a  crowd  ; 
the  very  person  likely  to  tempt  the  oppression  of  a  bully, 
as  I  was  utterly  incapable  of  resisting  it,  and  in  all  the 
kindness  of  his  generous  nature,  he  took  me  under  his 
charge.  The  first  words  he  ever  spoke  to  me,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect  them,  were,  ‘  If  any  fellow  bullies  you,  tell 
me,  and  I’ll  thrash  him  if  I  can.’  ”  The  friendship  lasted 
long  after  the  boys  left  school.  “  I  have  many  slights  and 
neglects  towards  Byron  to  reproach  myself  with,”  wrote 
Harness  ;  “  but,  on  his  part,  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  during 
the  whole  course  of  our  intimacy,  a  single  instance  of 
caprice  or  unkindness.”  Of  his  kindness  to  others  Harness 
made  some  pleasant  records : 

At  a  time  when  Coleridge  was  in  great  embarrassment,  Rogers 
when  calling  on  Byron,  chanced  to  mention  it.  He  immediately 
went  to  his  writing-desk,  and  brought  back  a  cheque  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  insisted  on  its  being  forwarded  to  Coleridge.  “  I  did 
not  like  taking  it,”  said  Rogers,  who  told  me  the  story,  “  for  I 
knew  that  he  was  in  want  of  it  himself.”  His  servants  he  treated 
with  a  gentle  consideration  for  their  feelings  which  1  have  seldom 
witnessed  in  any  other,  and  they  were  devoted  to  him.  At  New- 
stead  there  was  an  old  man  who  had  been  butler  to  his  mother, 
and  I  have  seen  Byron,  as  the  old  man  waited  behind  his  chair  at 
dinner,  pour  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  pass  it  to  him  when  he 
thought  we  were  too  much  engaged  in  conversation  to  observe 
what  he  was  doing.  The  transaction  was  a  thing  of  custom  :  and 
both  parties  seemed  to  flatter  themselves  that  it  was  clandestinely 
effected.  A  hideous  old  woman,  who  had  been  brought  in  to 
nurse  him  when  he  was  unwell  at  one  of  his  lodgings,  and  whom 
few  would  have  cared  to  retain  about  them  longer  than  her  ser¬ 
vices  were  required,  was  carried  with  him,  in  improved  attire,  to 
his  chambers  in  the  Albany,  and  was  seen,  after  his  marriage, 
gorgeous  in  black  silk  at  bis  house  in  Piccadilly.  She  had  done 
him  a  service,  and  he  could  not  forget  it.  Of  his  attachment  to 
bis  friends,  no  one  can  read  Moore’s  life  and  entertain  a  doubt. 
He  required  a  great  deal  from  them — not  more,  perhaps,  than  he, 
from  the  abundance  of  his  love,  freely  and  fully  gave — but  more 
than  they  had  to  return.  The  ardour  of  his  nature  must  have 
been  in  a  normal  state  of  disappointment.  He  imagined  higher 
qualities  in  them  than  they  possessed,  and  must  very  often  h^ave 
found  his  expectations  sadly  baulked  by  the  dulness  of  talk,  the 
perversity  of  taste,  or  the  want  of  enthusiasm,  which  he  encoun¬ 
tered  on  a  better  or  rather  longer  acquaintance.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing,  I  have  never  yet  heard  anybody  complain  that  Byron  had 
once  appeared  to  entertain  a  regard  for  him,  and  had  afterwards 
capriciously  cast  him  off. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  Harness’s  account  of 
Byron  ;  but  it  is  worth  having,  especially  as  its  whole 
effect,  and  especially  the  effect  of  certain  passages,  should 
have  weight  with  everyone  who  has  been  at  all  biassed  by 
the  monstrous  slanders  that  have  lately  been  put  forward 

“  vindication  ”  of  Lady  Byron.  Mr  Harness’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  Miss  Milbanke  before  her  marriage  were  like  those 
of  nearly  all  who  knew  her,  and  though  he  does  not  acquit 
Byron  of  all  blame  on  account  of  his  conduct  towards  her, 
he  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  heinous  as  to 
poison  her  regard  for  him. 

■\***'*  ^hey  had  met  for  the  last  time.  Lady  Byron  went 
With  Mrs  Jameson,  from  whom  I  repeat  the  circumstance,  to  see 


Thorwaldsen’s  statue  of  her  husband,  which  was  at  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott's  studio.  After  looking  at  it  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments,  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said  to  her  com¬ 
panion,  **  It  is  very  beautiful,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  my  deat' 
Byron.”  However  interrupted  by  changes  of  caprice  or  irrita¬ 
bility,  the  general  course  of  her  husband’s  conduct  must  have 
been  gentle  and  tender,  or  it  never  would,  after  so  long  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  intercourse,  have  left  such  kindly  impressions  behind'it. 
I  have,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  these  feelings  of  affectionate 
remembrance  lingered  in  the  heart  of  Lady  Byron  to  the  last. 
Not  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  1  dined  iu  company  with  an  old 
lady  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  her.  On  this  lady’s  return¬ 
ing  home,  and  mentioning  whom  she  had  met,  Lady  Byron 
evinced  great  curiosity  to  learn  what  subjects  we  had  talked 
about,  and  what  I  heard  of  them,  "  because  I  had  been  such  a 
friend  of  her  husband’s.”  This  instance  of  fond  remembrance, 
after  an  interval  of' more  than  forty  years,  in  a  woman  of  no  very 
sensitive  nature—a  woman  of  more  intellect  than  feeling — 
conveys  to  my  mind  no  slight  argument  in  defence  of  Byron’a 
conduct  as  a  husband. 

Speaking  of  Byron’s  morbid  habit  of  self-slander,  or 
“hypocrisy  reversed,”  as  he  aptly  called  it,  and  of  ita 
unfortunate  effects  on  others,  Harness  repeats  a  conversation 
with  the  Reverend  Henry  Drury,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Byron’s  private  life.  “  Do  you  know  any  harm  of 
him,  but  what  he  told  you  himself  ?”  asked  Harness.  “  Oh, 
yes,  a  hundred  things,”  answered  the  other.  “  I  don’t  want 
you  to  tell  me  a  hundred  things,  I  shall  be  content  with 
one,”  was  the  reply.  An  hour  or  two  later,  Mr  Drury  said, 
“  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  were  saying  at  dinner. 
I  do  not  know  any  harm  of  Byron,  but  what  he  has  told 
me  of  himself.” 

Mr  Harness  broke  off  from  Byron  under  circumstances 
more  creditable  to  his  religious  zeal  than  to  his  good  nature. 
Being  appointed  Boyle  Lecturer  in  1822,  he  preached  espe* 
cially  against  *  Gain,’  because  in  it  “  an  attempt  was  made 
to  represent  Qod  as  responsible  for  the  origin  of  sin.” 
Before  that  the  friendship  had  been  loosening,  because 
Harness  could  not,  as  a  clergyman,  abstain  from  writing 
awakening  letters  to  the  unbeUeving  poet. 

Though  a  conscientious  clergyman,  Harness  found  in 
literary  studies  his  most  agreeable  occupation.  Having 
first  t^en  a  country  curacy,  he  soon  settled  in  London^ 
where  he  mixed  freely  in  the  inteUectual  life  of  the  day, 
and  did  much  good  work  with  his  pen.  His  edition  of 
Shakespeare  was  scholarly  and  intelligent,  and  he  also  pre¬ 
pared  a  creditable  edition  of  Massinger.  He  was  fond  of 
the  stage ;  and  his  word,  both  written  and  spoken,  was  aa 
law  with  the  public.  Macready  said  that  he  lost  2,000L 
a-year,  in  consequence  of  one  of  Harness’s  articles  in  the 
Quarterly.  He  wrote  two  dramatic  poems,  which  were 
highly  praised  by  his  friends,  and  caused  Miss  Mitford  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  greater  dramatist  than  Hey  wood.  These 
and  like  occupations  bore  fruit  in  his  own  profession.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  time. 
Crowds  came  to  hear  him,  and  we  are  told  how  Mrs  Siddona 
was  “  moved  to  tears  ”  by  one  of  his  sermons.  He  appears, 
however,  not  to  have  been  a  sensational  preacher.  He 
preached,  as  he  said,  “  the  religion  of  common  sense,”  and 
he  did  this  in  polished  phrase  and  with  such  apt  illustra¬ 
tions  as  are  easy  to  a  thoroughly  well-read  man. 

Of  the  literary  society  in  which  Mr  Harness  moved,  Mr 
L’Estrange  gives  some  interesting  notices.  The  series 
begins  with  Joseph  Warton  and  Dr  Parr,  though  these  he 
only  knew  as  a  child.  Then  come  Crabbe  and  Scott, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  and  a  crowd  of  others. 
We  hear  something  about  Joanna  Baillie  and  Jane  Austen, 
and,  after  a  score  of  other  notabilities,  the  series  ends  with 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Most 
of  the  stories  here  repeated  from  Harness’s  notes  have 
already  been  made  public,  but  some  are  new.  Harness 
did  not  like  Thackeray.  He  once  went  to  dine  with  him, 
expecting  an  intellectual  evening  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ladies 
bad  left  the  table,  Thackeray  turned  to  his  guest  with  the 
words,  “  Do  you  smoke  ?  ”  ”  Smoke,  Sir.  I  do  not,” 

answered  the  amazed  clergyman.  “  But,  ’  adds  Mr 
L’Estrange,  ”  his  firm  refusal  had  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  epicurean  company  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Cigars 
and  tobacco  were  placed  upon  the  table ;  punch  and  negus 
followed ;  and  the  observations  which  were  m^e  dur^ 
the  rest  of  the  sitting  consisted  only  of  such  instructivs 
remarks  as  ‘  Pass  the  Box,*  and  *  Fill  up  1  ’  ”  Other  notar 
bilities  of  the  present  generation  dissatisfied  him.  ”  Oi^ 
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the  difference  between  the  conceptions  of  Destiny  to  be 
found  in  the  tragedies  of  i^schylas  and  Sophocles.  It  * 
to  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Sophocles’s  tragedies 
that  Mr  Collins  gives  the  greatest  prominence ;  and  he 
hardly  notices  their  bearing  either  on  the  age  in  which 
they  were  produced  or  on  our  own  times. 

But  Mr  Collins’s  work  is  not  only  unduly  restricted  in 
range  ;  it  is  also  marred  by  several  minor  defects.  Into  his 
outlines  of  the  seven  extant  plays  of  Sophocles  quotations 
from  classical  and  modern  writers  are  frequently  introdnced 
without  any  intimation  that  the  words  placed  within 
inverted  commas  are  not  to  be  found  in  Sophocles.  In 
general,  it  is  easy  to  identify  the  authors  from  whom  these 
quotations  are  taken,  but  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  the 
series  to  which  this  work  belongs  was  specially  designed 
may  occasionally  be  led  to  ascribe  to  Sophocles  sentences 
and  expressions  not  to  be  found  in  his  works.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  fault  to  which  we  refer,  we  shall  quote  a  couple 
of  sentences  from  Mr  Collins’s  account  of  the  **  (Edipus  at 
Colon  us.”  ”  What  will  become,  ho  (CEdipus)  says,  of 
the  *  fame  and  fair  report  ’  which  Athens  has  earned  as  the 
chivalrous  protector  of  the  helpless  and  oppressed,  if  they 
refuse  shelter  to  a  poor  outcast  like  himself,  who,  after  all, 
has  been  *  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ?  ’  .  .  .  And 
then  CEdipus  ‘  wisely  appeals  to  Caesar.’  ”  The  spirit  of 
the  original  is  here  faithfully  reflected,  but  something 
of  the  language  might  have  been  preserved  as  well,  or, 
at  least,  Mr  Collins  might  have  told  the  story  in  his  own 
words.  Students  of  the  ‘Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers  ’  may  be  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  and  although  most  of  them  will  recog¬ 
nise  the  sources  from  which  the  last  two  quotations  are 
derived,  they  are  likely  to  have  a  doubt  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  first.  Other  passages  might  be  cited  from  Mr 
Collins’s  work  that  present  more  formidable  difficulties  of  a 
similar  description.  Another  error  into  which  the  anther 
of  this  popular  retrospect  of  Sophocles  has  fallen  still  more 
seriously  detracts  from  its  value.  Preferring  the  manner  in 
which  certain  other  classical  writers  have  dealt  with  portions 
of  the  legends  or  traditional  stories  on  which  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  were  founded,  Mr  Collins  incorporates  passages 
from  their  works  into  his  outlines  of  the  latter’s,  and  by  so 
doing  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the  reader  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  the  style  in  which  Sophocles  handles 
his  themes.  For  instance,  in  “  The  Maidens  of  Trachis  ” 
Sophocles  is  overlaid  with  Ovid,  and  we  have  nearly  as 
much  of  Ovid  as  of  Sophocles. 

In  spite  of  these  rather  grave  defects  and  blemishes,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr  Collins’s  ‘  Sophocles  ’  is  a  delightful  and  in¬ 
structive  little  volume.  By  far  the  best  portion  of  its 
contents  consists  of  extracts  from  the  spirited  translations 
of  Sophocles’s  works  executed  by  Professors  Anstice,  D  Arcy 
Thompson,  and  Plumptre,  Mr  Dale,  and  Mr  Calverleyi  ao'l 
of  critical  comments  from  the  writings  of  De  Quincey, 
Bishop  Tbirlwall,  M.  Patin,  an  1  others ;  but  Mr  Collin* 
has  condensed  the  plays  with  great  tact,  and  made  hi* 
selections  with  scholarly  taste  and  discrimination.  Althoagh 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  German  critics  and  scholars  who  have  laboured  on 
Sophocles’s  tragedies,  his  knowledge  of  English  and  Frenca 
works  illustrating  his  subject  is  very  complete.  And  his 
sketches  are  by  no  means  mere  dry  summaries,  reheve 
only  by  the  comments  of  critics  and  the  translation*  o^ 
scholars ;  they  are  interesting  and  effective  description^ 
the  plays  as  they  were  represented  before,  and  underet(^ 
by  the  Athenian  audiences  for  whom  they  were  ori^^nal  y 
composed.  The  religious  character  of  the  tragedian  * 
office  or  function  is  forcibly  brought  out,  and  we  get  a 
clear  view  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  ’*  No  Athenian 
citizen,”  says  Mr  Collins  in  his  introductory  chap  er, 
”  could  have  seen  Sophocles’s  *  Aj  ix  ’  or  ‘Antigone  ^ 
out  feeling  their  hearts  burn  within  them,  or  without 
touched  and  elevated  by  the  mingled  sweetness  and  pun  y 
and  pathos  which  earned  for  the  poet  the  title  .  , 
‘Attic  Bee.’  From  his  pages  can  be  gleaned  sentence  w  J 
read  like  fragments  from  the  inspired  writings, 
might  have  furnished  texts  for  a  hundred  sermons.  .  .P,  j 
cles’s  dramas  may  be  read  now  with  hardly 
profit,  for  they  contain  many  thoughts  which  may  still  e  J 


one  occasion,”  says  his  biographer,  “  when  he  had  been 
dining  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Mr  Gladstone,  I 
inquired  how  he  enjoyed  his  privilege,  and  what  was  the 
character  of  the  intellectual  banquet  ?  ‘  Well,’  he  replied, 

**  after  dinner  the  gentlemen  began  to  relate  anecdotes, 
■and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  so  many 
■stale  Joe  Millers  in  my  life.’  ”  ‘ 

Mr  Harness’s  reminiscences  of  Miss  Mitford  have  been 
chiefly  incorporated  in  his  and  Mr  L’Estranges’  memoir  of 
Ler ;  but  some  references  to  her  occur  in  this  volume. 
This  letter,  written  shortly  before  her  death,  shows  what 
she  thought  of  her  old  friend  : 

**  By  the  wwy,  this  most  dear  friend  of  mine  has  been  here  for 
ten  days— came  for  one — found  himself  a  lo(l<;ing,  and  has  stayed 
ever  since,  and  will  stay  ten  days  longer.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
him  ?  ....  He  has  every  grace  and  accomplishment — person 
(even  at  sixty  odd),  voice,  manner,  talent,  literature,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  sweetest  of  natures.  His  father  gave  away  my 
mother.  We  were  close  friends  in  childhood,  and  hare  remained 
•uch  ever  since.  And  now  he  leaves  the  Deep-dene,  with  all  its 
beauty  of  scenery  and  society,  to  come  to  me,  a  poor  sick  old 
woman,  just  because  I  am  sick,  and  old,  and  poor ;  and  because 
we  hare  loved  each  other  like  brother  and  sister  all  our  lives. 
How  I  wish  you  were  here  to  hear  him  read  Shakespeare,  and  to 
listen  to  conversation  that  leaves  his  reading  far  behind !  ” 

Mr  Harness  was  busy  during  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  in  editing  his  friend’s  remains.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
them  published.  Visiting  an  old  friend,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  curate,  in  November,  18C9,  he  fell  down  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  and  was  killed  by  the  fall. 


MR  COLLINS’S  SOPHOCLES. 

JSophoclea.  By  Clift »n  W.  Collin.4,  M.A.,  H.  M.  Inspector  of 
Schools.  Blac-kwjod. 

In  his  somewhat  sketchy  but  highly-sugg^stive  essay 
*“  On  the  Modern  Element  in  Literature,”  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold,  after  remarking  that  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  era  was  the  culminating  period  of  Greek  history, 
and  “  one  of  the  flowering  periods  of  the  human  race,” 
justly  observes  that  this  epoch  found  adequate  and,  indeed, 
”  the  most  perfectly  commensurate  ”  representation  and 
interpretation  in  contemporary  Greek  literature.  “The 
“epoch  and  the  literature,”  he  says,  “  are,  in  fact,  modems 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  our  own  age  and  literature  are 
modern ;  they  are  founded  upon  a  rich  past,  and  upon  an 
instructive  fulness  of  experience.”  And  of  the  life  of  this 
“great  age  the  poets,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  ^Eschylus, 
Euripides,  and  especially  Sophocles,  are  the  chief  exponents. 
■“  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Sophocles,” 
this  accomplished  critic  remarks,  “  is  its  consummate,  its 
unrivalled  adequacy ;  that  it  represents  the  highly-deve¬ 
loped  human  nature  of  that  age — human  nature  developed 
in  a  number  of  directions,  politically,  socially,  religiously, 
morally  developed — in  its  completest  and  most  harmonious 
•development  in  all  these  directions  ;  while  there  is  shed 
over  this  poetry  the  charm  of  that  noble  serenity  which 
always  accompanies  true  insight.  If,  in  the  body  of  the 
Athenians  of  that  time,  there  was,  as  we  have  said,  the 
utmost  energy  of  mature  manhood,  public  and  private,  the 
most  entire  freedom,  the  most  unprejudiced  and  intelligent 
observation  of  human  affairs — in  Sophocles  there  is  the 
aame  energy,  the  same  maturity,  the  same  freedom,  the 
same  intelligent  observation  ;  but  all  these  idealised  and 
glorified  by  the  grace  and  light  shed  over  them  from  the 
fioblest  poetical  feeling.  And  therefore,”  Mr  Arnold  adds, 
“I  have  ventured  to  say  of  Sophocles,  that  he  ‘saw 
Kfe  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole.’”  In  Mr  Collins’s 
monograph  on  Sophocles,  we  hear  little  or  nothing 
of  the  great  Age  of  Pericles,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
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this  latter-day  geieralion,  and  it  is  the  chief  merit  of  Mr 
Collins’s  vclume,  that  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the 
perennially  valuable  matter  that  is  to  be  found  in  those 
works  of  Sophocles  which  have  come  safely  through  the 
four-and-twenty  centuries  that  have  intervened  since  he 
lived  and  wrote. 

MR  BARRY’S  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Wmlth  and  Poverty  Considered.  By  P.  Barry,  ProfeMiontl  Leader 
Writer  of  Twelve  Years’  Standing  on  the  London  Daily  and 
Weekly  Newspaper  Press.  Second  Edition.  Longmans. 

The  WorkmcuCs  Wrongs  and  the  Workfnan*s  Rights.  A  Plea  for 
the  People.  Drawn  by  P.  Barry.  Second  Edition.  Longmans. 

These  two  small  volumes  by  Mr  Bany,  who  has  lately 
gained  notoriety  as  one  of  the  promoters  of  “  the  new  social 
movement,”  are  good  representatives  of  a  very  mischievous 
sort  of  literature.  The  majority  of  working  men  are 
unable  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  great  social  questions  in  which  they  are 
interested.  They  must  trust  to  their  recognised  instructors. 
It  is  therefore  with  regret  that  we  find  such  books  as 
*  Wealth  and  Poverty  Considered  ’  in  favour  with  many  of 
them.  Mr  Barry’s  strength  is  in  drawing  coarse  pictures  of 
destitution,  and  exclaiming  that  our  people  are  **  under  the 
wheels  of  the  Juggernaut  of  Adam  Smith.”  The  poor  are 
the  victims  of  the  rich,  and  every  one  better  off  than  his- 
neighbour  is  cruel,  heartless,  selfish,  and  unjust.  Our  social 
arrangements  are  but  an  ingenious  system  of  robbery, 
whereby  the  few  are  maintained  in  wealth  and  idleness, 
while  the  many  are  oppressed  and  cheated  out  of  their 
rights.  Political  economy  is  only  a  scheme  for  working  out 
this  great  injustice.  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  is  put  on  one  side 
as  a  mere  abstract  reasoner.”  In  his  ‘  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,’  which  “  are  not  for  social  workers,” 
will  be  found  useless — indeed  mischievous — disquisitions” 
on  the  requisites  of  production  ;  on  unproductive  labour, 
on  circulating  and  fixed  capital,  on  inteimational  values,  on 
distribution  as  affected  by  exchange.”  “  Who,”  asks  Mr 
Barry,  **  profits  by  such  speculations  ?  The  mystics  and 
the  classes  benefiting  by  the  deceptions  at  present 
practised.”  Mr  Barry’s  writing  contains  just  that  small 
amount  of  knowledge  that  is  dangerous  when  addressed  to 
ignorant  working  men  by  one  who  loudly  proclaims  himself 
their  friend  and  champion  against  the  well-to-do  classes 
whom  the  poor  are  naturally  but  too  willing  to  regard  as 
the  authors  of  all  their  hardships.  That  the  working 
people  may  arise  in  the  might  of  organisation  before  they 
have  learned  how  to  use  their  giant  strength  honestly  and 
wisely  for  their  owm  good,  and  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  is  a  recognised  danger  of  the  future.  And  it  is 
the  evil  mission  of  such  false  teachers  as  Mr  Barry,  not 
only  to  stand  between  the  ignorant  masses  and  the  light 
that  ought  to  guide  them,  but  to  incite  the  poor  to  lay 
rude  hands  on  the  pillars  of  society,  and,  like  blind 
Samson,  to  involve  all  in  common  ruin. 

Mr  Barry  appears  to  believe  himself  destined  to  remodel 
society.  He  has  another  book  in  contemplation,  indeed 
some  of  it  is  already  in  manuscript,  **  but,”  he  says,  “  the 
subject-matter  is  so  painful,  and  so  likely  to  be  exasperating 
to  the  English  poor,  that  I  hope  the  publication  of  the 
present  volume  and  its  predecessor,  without  the  other,  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  al^ut  change.” 

It  would  have  been,  kind  of  Mr  Barry  to  give  us  the 
names  of  some  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  for 
which  he  has  been  for  twelve  years  “  a  professional  leader- 
writer.”  His  style  is  coarse  and  clumsy. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

■NDIMO  OCTOBBB  25. 

•Axinlce.’  A  NoveL  By  M.  I.  S.  T.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  203,  iOe.  Sd.) 
Newby. 

•B*rbar»  Heathoote’s  Trial.’  A  NoreL  By  the  Author  of  ’NeUie’i 
Memoriea’  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  327, 299, 821,  31b.  6d.) 
Tinsley. 

Blwet,  Andrew. — *  Essays  on  H istorical  Tfuth.’  (8vo,  pp.  406, 14s.)  Long¬ 
mans. 

BUke.  Lady.«*The  Lady  rf  Lyndon.*  In  Three  Volume i.  (Crown  8to, 
u  ..PR;  315, 313,  31a  fld.)  Hurst  and  Blackett  .  „  ^  . 

Holt,  hnilly  Sarah. — *  Isoult  Bany  of  Wynscote;  her  Diurnal  Book. 
„  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  408,5s.)  Shaw.  ^ 

Hood  Toro — •  The  Rleasant  Tale  of  Puss  aud  Boblo,  and  their  Frierds, 
Kitty  snd  Bob.’  Illustrated  by  L.  Frdllch.  (Crown  4to,  pp.  29, 3s. » d.) 
Haemlllan. 


Hope,  Afloott  R. — ‘  Master  John  Bull :  a  Holiday  Book  for  Parents  and 
SchoolmasUrs.’  (Crown  «vo,  pp.  271.)  Nliiiino. 

Ilottcn,  John  Camden. — *  Literary  (  opyrlifht.’  Seven  I.ettcrs  addressed,, 
by  Permiasion,  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  Stuiliope.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  155.)  Ilottcn.  '  ' 

*IIunt,  Rev.  John. — ‘  Rtdi^Ious  Thought  in  England  fyom  the  Reformation 
to  the  End  of  Last  Century.  A  Contribulion  to  the  History  of 
Theology.’  Voi,  11.  (8vo,  pp.  xxix,4ns,21s.)  Strahan. 

Jukes,  J.  Bute,  Letters  and  Extracts  ftom  the  Addresses  and  Occasional 
Writings  oi,’  Edited,  with  connecting  Memorial  Notes,  by  his  Sister. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  xx,  .'>90, 1  ’s.)  Chapman  and  llall. 

Kingsley,  Henry.—*  The  Lost  Child.’  Illustrated  by  L.  FrOlich.  (Crown 
4to,  pp.  4t,  38.  fKl.)  Macinillan. 

♦L’Estrange,  Rev.  A.  G.— ‘  Tlie  Literary  Life  of  the  Rev.  W'iT.iam  Harness.  * 
(Svo,  pp.  lx,  3i3ri5s.)  Hurst  and  Blackett 
Looock,  Frances.— ‘A  Biographical  Guide  to  the  Dlvlna  Commedia  of 
Dante  Alighieri.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  77.)  Bentley. 

Ifackenzie,  R.  Siielton.- ‘Sir  Walter  Scott;  the  Story  of  hb  Life.* 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xil,  4ss.)  Boston  :  Osgood. 

*Ncwinan,  John  Henry.— ‘  Essays :  Critical  and  Historical.*  In  Two- 
Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  ix,  421,  45;J.)  B.  M.  Pickering. 

•Parker,  Theodore,  the  Collected  Works  of.  Vol.  XIII.  *  Hbturio  Americans.*^ 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  230,  Cs.)  Trtlbnor. 

‘Post  Office  Directory  of  the  Leather  Trades;  comprising  every  Trade  la 
any  way  Connected  with  tlic  Above  througlinut  England,  Scotland,, 
and  Wales,  1871.’  (Imperial  8vo,  pp.  xlx,  801,  20s.)  Kelly. 

Russell -Killough,  Le  Comte.— ‘Angleterre  et  France,'  (8vo,  pp.  04  ) 
Paris:  DouuioL 

Septuagenarian,  A.— ’The  Problem  of  the  World  and  the  Church  Recon¬ 
sidered  in  Tiiree  Letters  to  a  Friend.'  (8ro,  pp.  ix,  20u,  7a  Od. 
Longmans. 

Warleigh,  Henry  Smith. — 'A  Demonstration  of  the  Extinction  of  Evil 
Persons  and  Evil  Tilings,  in  Answer  to  Mr  J.  N.  Darby  and  Others.* 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  108.)  Elliot  Stock. 

•‘Wide  of  the  Mark.’  A  Novel-  Bv  tho  Author  of  ‘Recommended  to 
Bferoy.’  In  Three  Voluiuej.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  3J0,  28U,  310,  31a  0d.> 
Tinsley. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.— ‘Little  Lucy’s  Wonderful  Globe.*  Pictured  by  I*. 
Frbllch.’  (Crown  4to,  pp  viii,  74,  23  plates,  6s.)  Macmillan. 

[•  Tliese  books  arc  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

The  Problem  of  the  World  ami  the  Church  Becofisidered 
is  a  temperate  and  well-reasoned  exposition  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  orthodox  religion  to  satisfy  any  of  the  requirements 
of  man.  “  Our  quarrel  with  tho  Church  and  her  rulers/^ 
says  its  author,  ”  is  that,  instead  of  applying  the  vast 
resources  at  their  command  in  removing  or  alleviating  sa 
much  of  the  evil  existing  in  the  world  as  is  remediable,, 
they  have  devised,  or  rather  adopted  from  the  traditions  of 
a  remote  age,  an  imaginary  origin  of  this  evil,  with  a 
mysterious  and  somewhat  technical  scheme  of  escape  from, 
it.  Instead  of  carefully  searching  out  the  causes  of  the 
misery  in  the  world,  and  using  their  best  endeavours  to 
amend,  and  to  put  those  who  look  up  to  them  in  the  way 
of  amending,  so  much  as  admits  of  amendment— -a  task 
which  would  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  all 
their  powers — they  assume  that  God  is  angry  with  tha 
beings  he  has  created,  and  requires  to  be  conciliated,  and 
that  the  great  business  of  life,  and  the  especial  work  of 
the  Church,  is  to  bring  about  this  reconciliation  between 
God  and  his  creatures  ;  and  thus  they  withdraw  attention 
from  the  causes  of  evil  that  are  real,  and  with  which  they 
might  contend  successfully,  and  expend  the  energies  and 
vast  resources  of  an  immense  establishment  upon  the  vain 
task  of  attempting  to  give  effect  to  an  imaginary  scheme  of 
redemption.”  There  cannot  be  too  many  such  books  as- 
this  issued,  and,  if  all  were  as  skilful  as  this,  we  might  hope 
for  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  religious  bigotry  and  folly 
that  still  hamper  the  progress  of  society. 

Mr  Warleigh’s  Demotistration  of  the  Extinction  of  EoH 
Persons  and  Evil  Things  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  Septua* 
genarian’s  treatise,  and  is  probably  the  work  of  a  clergyman 
who  is  very  orthodox  on  most  points.  Here,  however,  he 
is  unorthodox ;  and,  to  all  who  yet  believe  in  hell,  his 
pamphlet  is  to  be  strongly  recommended.  Mr  Warleigh. 
argues  “  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  the  innate,  intrinsic 
immortality  of  man ;  but  that  it  does  teach  that  he  is 
capable  of  immortality,  and  shall  certainly  have  it  if  he  be 
united  to  the  immortal  God,  as  the  branch  to  the  vine,  and 
BO  made  a  ‘partaker  of  the  divine  nature;’  and  that  it 
further  teaches  that,  if  a  sinner  be  not  united  to  God,  and 
be  not  a  new  creature,  he  must  become  extinct,  when  God 
in  judgment  finally  and  for  ever  withdraws  His  spirit.’^ 
Many  persons  have  happily  learned  to  r';ect  both  Mr  War¬ 
leigh’s  premisses  and  his  conclusions ;  out  they  who  hav& 
not  done  the  former  ought  to  be  helped  by  him  to  th® 
latter. 

Ecclesia,  the  title  of  which  was  given  in  our  last 
week’s  list,  contains  seven  essays  designed  to  indicato 
some  of  the  ideas  touching  the  Divine  life  in  man,  th® 
incarnation  of  God  and  the  worship,  the  revelation  and  th® 
Church  of  the  living  God,  to  which  Congregationalism  itk 
part  owes  its  origin.”  Dr  Enoch  Mcllor  writes  on  ”  BajK  . 
tismal  Regeneration,”  Dr  W.  L.  Alexander  on  “Th® 
Incarnation,”  Dr  Reynolds,  who  edits  tho  whole  series,  oa 
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**  The  Catholic  Church,”  Mr  Josiah  Gilbert  on  “  Art  and 
Eeligion,”  Mr  Henry  Batchelor  on  *‘Bule  of  Faith;  or, 
Creeds  and  Creed,”  Mr  A.  S.  Wilkins  on  ”  Our  National 
Universities,”  and  Mr  R.  W.  Dale  on  *•  The  Idea  of  a  Church 
in  Relation  to  Modem  Congregationalism.”  These  titles 
will  suflSce  to  show  the  nature  of  the  volume,  which 
appears  to  be  wiitten  with  much  ability  and  in  a  generous 
apirit. 

Mr  Mackenzie’s  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  compact  and  well- 
written  memoir,  based  upon  Lockhart’s  life,  and  incorpo¬ 
rating  many  incidents  and  anecdotes  that  have  since  been 
brought  to  light.  It  does  not  profess  to  record  anything 
new,  and  neither  its  comments  on  Scott’s  character  nor  its 
criticisms  on  his  writings  are  sufficiently  important  to  claim 
for  it  special  notice.  As  an  American’s  tribute  tb  the  worth 
of  the  great  Scotchman,  however,  it  is  interesting  in  this 
country,  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  deserves 
to  find  plenty  of  readers.  In  the  United  States,  perhaps, 
there  has  not  lately  been  such  profusion  of  fresh  literature 
about  Scott  as  the  recent  centenary  has  produced  in  England. 

Miss  Locock’s  Biographical  Guide  to  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  should  be  welcome  to  students  of  Dante.  It  is  ”  a 
brief  account  of  the  numerous  historical  and  mythological 
persons  mentioned  in  the  ‘Divina  Commedia,*  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  thus  may  serve  as  a  useful  companion  to 
any  edition  of  the  poem.  Some  of  the  notes  might  have 
borne  expansion ;  but  Miss  Locock  appears  to  have  done 
her  work  very  carefully,  and  brevity  is  not  a  fault  to  be 
complained  of  in  these  days. 

The  Post  Office  Directory  to  the  Leather  Trades  is  another 
contribution  to  the  wonderful  library  of  trade  reference- 
books  that  Messrs  Kelly  and  Co.  are  issuing.  This,  like  its 
forerunners,  is  not  interesting  to  tradesmen  alone.  It  helps 
to  show  the  general  progress  of  our  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  it  indicates  the  extent  to  which  our  leather- 
trade  is  carried  on  in  different  localities.  In  1850,  about 
6,000,000  hides  and  skins  were  imported  into  this  country. 
Now  the  number  exceeds  13,000,000 ;  and  nearly 
12,000,000  are  procured  from  our  own  live-stock.  The 
value  of  all  is  more  than  1 0,000, OOOf.,  and  the  oak  bark 
and  other  substances  used  in  tanning  are  worth  over 
4,000,000Z.  The  manipulation  of  these  articles  gives 
work,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  about  400,000  persons, 
€mplo3^ed  either  in  the  500  or  more  tanneries  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  or  in  the  dependent  trades  of  shoemaking  and  the 
like. 


suffleient  to  pay  at  onc«  nearly  12  per  cent,  on  the  A  Shares,  but  the 
Directors  having  carefully  collated  the  statements  which  have  been  laid 
before  them  as  to  the  working  and  future  prospects  of  the  property  with 
those  contained  in  the  Report  specially  addressed  to  them  by  their  Eniri- 
neer,  Mr  G.  A.  Barkley,  believe,  as  tiie  result  of  this  examination,  that  the 
profits  of  the  Company  may  be  confidently  estimated  as  follows 

in  1872,  on  12,000 tons,  £40,000,  equal  to  14  percent,  on  the  A  Shares 

and  5  per  cent,  on  the  B  Shares. 

in  1873,  on  16,000  „  £53,000,  over  15  per  cent,  on  both  the  A  and  B 

Shares. 

in  1874,  on  22,000  „  £73,000,  over  20  per  cent,  on  both  A  and  B  Shares 

And  that,  with  a  further  limits  outlay  on  Works  and  riant,  an  increase  in 
this  last  return  may  be  anticipated. 

The  properties  to  be  acquired  consist  of  the  twelve  Mines  of  Boratella* 
Polenta,  Borello,  Tana,  Monte  Aguzzo,  Mocte  de  Codruzzo,  Ca  de  Quido* 
Ca  de  Castello,  C'ampitello,  AIzuno,  Linaro.  and  Rivoschio,  extending  over 
about  4,297  acres,  situated  between  12  and  20  miles  of  the  town  and  railway 
station  of  Cesena,  in  the  province  of  Forli,  in  Italy.  ^ 

The  presence  of  Sulphur-bearing  strata  is  believed  to  extend  under  all  the 
properties,  but  with  one  exception  none  have  hitherto  been  worked  to  any 
ext«it ;  the  ener^  and  enterprise  of  the  late  owners  having  b^n  mainly 
concentrated  during  the  last  tour  years  in  dcveliming  the  resources  of  the 
Mine  of  Boratella.  Notwithstanding  the  insufficiency  of  capital  at  their 
command,  and  the  consequent  onerous  conditions  to  which  they  have  been 
comfielled  to  submit,  a  sufficient  development  has  been  given  to  this  Mine 
to  prove  its  great  resources  and  value. 

The  underground  workings,  Mr  Barkley  reports,  already  cover  some  eight 
acres,  throu^out  which  the  Sulphur  bearing  schist  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
about  .390  feet  below  the  surface,  averaging  from  10  to  12  feet  in  thiclness, 
and  yielding  15  per  cent,  of  Sulphur  in  the  furnaces ;  the  area  of  this  Miue 
remaining  un worked  being  about  5.35  acres .  After  aUowing  50  per  cent,  for 
pillars  and  waste,  the  Engineer  calculates  that  Borateua  alone  shodd 
supply,  according  to  every  indication  hitherto  obtained,  upward  of 
1,367,100  tons  of  Sulphur,  equal  to,  at  present  market  prices,  a  gross  money 
value  of  about  £6,202,600 

The  Mine  is  worked  bj  two  drawing  sh  ifts  and  an  inclined  plane.  It  iaeatirely 
free  from  water;  and,  moreover,  little  or  no  timber  ii  required  for  the  support  of 
the  roof.  Tht  appliances  at  present  in  use,  especially  those  for  tran^ortiog  the 


as  certified  by  a  further  Notarial  drpoaition  taken  at  Cesena  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1871.  was  4,440  tons,  irrespective  of  214  tons  whi-jh  were  obtained  from 
the  Polenta  Mine  during  the  same  piriod. 

The  coat  of  working,  reducing,  refiuiutr,  and  delivering  this  Sulphnr  at  the  Rail¬ 
way  Station  at  Cesena,  is  also  stated,  la  the  same  deposition,  dated  S7ih  Sep¬ 
tember,  1871,  to  have  been  about  £3  58.  per  ton  dnrinic  tne  present  jrar.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  this  cost  includes  the  sums  paid  under  the 
onerous  liabilities  above  referred  to  (which  Lave  now  been  bought  up  and  extin¬ 
guished),  the  cost  of  production  in  future  will  be  relieved  to  an  extent  which  is 
estimated  by  the  engineer  at  12''.  per  ton. 

The  whole  of  the  Sulphur  is  sold  in  Italy,  where  the  consumption  is  so  great, 
that  a  large  additional  quantiiy  is  imported  anuually  from  Sicily.  The  average 
selling  price  of  the  qualities  produced  has  been  ascertained  to  be  above  £6  per 
ten;  deducting  from  this  £2  13j.  for  cost  of  prodnetion,  the  bilance  of£3  7s. 
represents  the  estimated  future  profit  per  ton.  The  production  of  1872  is  calculated 
to  reach  12,000  tons,  aud  to  return,  on  tiie  fiist  year’s  operaiions,  considerably  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  14  per  cent,  to  the  A  Shareholders,  whilst  the  Engineer 
further  reports  that  by  tlie  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  working,  st  s 
moderate  expinditure,  the  production  may  coufidentiy  be  expected  to  rise  to 
16,000  and  23,000  tons  in  1873  aud  1874  reapectively,  whilst  a  sUll  lorther  extw- 
8100  may  be  looked  for  thereafter.  . 

The  amonnt  to  be  paid  to  the  Vendors  is  £21 'f, 000  in  cash  and  £100,000  in  B 
Delerr^  Shares.  The  Company  is  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  Mines,  Pn^ 
pet  ty,  and  Plant  on  the  Ist  January  next,  up  to  whicu  Uoie  interest  st  iho  rate  of 
£10  per  cent,  will  be  paid  by  the  Vendors  on  all  cspi'al  paid  previous  to  thatdst& 
The  remaining  £32,000  will  be  reserved  for  working  capital  and  for  payment  of 
the  cost  of  registiatiuD  in  Italy. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  MR  G.  A.  BARKLET, 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  property  consists  of  Mines  of  mineril 
lying  at  comparatively  small  depths  below  the  surface.  That  these  Miues  are  far 
easier  to  work  than  an  ordinary  colliery,  the  seams  being  higher,  the  roof  better, 
and  no  elements  of  extraordinai  y  expenditure,  such  as  gas  or  aaier  (at  all  events 
as  far  as  the  Mice  of  Burateda  it  concerned)  being  present. 

That  one  ton  of  Sulphur,  which  should  be  produced  for  £2  13s.,  and  be 
Cesena  for  fiom  £8  to  £7,  should  give  a  net  profit  (Uking  the  selling  price  at  lbs 
former  rate)  on  each  ton  of  sulphur  of  £3  78.,  and  that  labour  being  abundant 
and  good,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  production  of  the  Mines,  which  is  now  s^t 
bO.OUO  tons  of  mineral,  per  annum  aliould  not  be  aa  readily  increased  to  liw,uw, 
as  it  would  be  to  work  150,000  tons  ol  Coal  from  an  English  colliery.  lo  puiting, 
therefore,  the  production  of  the  Mine  at  — 

12,000  tons  of  Sulphur  in  1872, 

16,000  ,.  „  „  187  , 

22,000  „  „  „  1874, 

unless  circumstances  quite  unforeseen  by  me  and  the  other 
reports  I  have  consulted)  should  occur,  1  have  perfect  confidence  that,  wu 
ordinary  energy  and  skill,  these  quantities  can  be  readily  obtained.  1 
mate  the  quanUty  of  Sulphnr  for  1872  at  12,000  tons  only,  as  time  must  w 


Messrs  C.  DEVAUX  and  CO.  arc  authorized  to  receive  Subscriptions  for 

35,000  A  Shares  in 

q^HE  CESENA  SULPHUR  COMPANY  (Limited). 

JL  Registered  under  the  Companies*  Acts  of  1862  and  1867. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £350,000,  divided  Into  two  classes  of  Shares, 

viz. : 

25,000  A  (Preferred)  Shares  of  £10  each.  10,000  B  (Deferred)  Shares  of 

£  10  each. 

The  B  Shares  arc  to  be  considered  as  f  ully  paid  up,  and  are  to  bo  taken  in 
part  payment  by  the  Vendors,  and  will  receive  no  dividend  until  14  per 
cent,  has  been  paid  in  respect  of  each  year  on  the  A  Shares, 

’  When  14j)er  cent,  has  been  pald|in  resjiect  of  each  year  upon  the  A  Shares, 
the  B  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  all  further  profits  until  they  also  have 
received  14  |ier  cent,  per  annum  In  respect  oi  each  year.  The  net  profits 
beyond  this  will  be  divided  pro  ratfi  between  both  classes  of  Shares. 

£1  DEPOSIT  ON  APPLICATION  AND  £2  ON  ALLOTMENT. 

The  remuiiiiiig  Capital  is  payable  at  the  following  dates  : 

£2  ios.  on  tlie  3<»th  of  November,  1871. 

£2  lus.  „  30th  of  DecemlHY,  1871. 

£2  „  16th  of  February,  1872. 

Subscribers  have  the  option  of  paying^  up  in  full. 

Priority  will  be  given  in  the  allotment  to  persons  applying  to  pay  up  their 

Shares  in  full. 


Interest  at  tlie  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  paid  by  the  Vendors 
up  tutlieiioth  December  next,  on  all  Capital  paid  prior  to  that  date. 
Tlien‘after  Dividends  will  accrue  on  the  fully  paid-up  Share#  and  on  the 
res|>ective  amounts  paid  on  the  other  Shares,  fVom  the  dates  of  the 
several  payments. 

DIRKiTTORS. 

Evan  M.  Richards,  Ksq.,  M.P..  Swansea. 

John  Tn^vor  Barkley,  E.sq.,  6  Kensington-gardens  terrace. 

Henry  l.alioiichere  Esq.,  2  Bolton  street,  Piccadilly. 

John  LambSawer,  Esq.,  62  King  William  street.  E.C. 

Lirlch  Gelsser.  Mi*ssr8.  1^,  Geisser  and  Co.,  Bankers,  Turin;  Member  of 
the  Council  of  Regency  of  the  National  Bank  of  Italy,  and  President  of 
the  Bunk  of  Turin. 

Jean  de  Rechter,  C.  E.,  Bologna,  Italy  (late  Director  General  of  the  Cesena 
Mines). 

BANKERS. 

The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Nash,  Field  and  Layton,  2  Suffolk  lane,  Cannon  street,  E.C. 

BROKBRS. 

Messrs  Seymour,  Elwin  and  Godden,  88  Throgmorton  street,  E.C, 
AUDITOHS. 

,,  -  •  C.  Harvey,  Esq., .5  Old  square,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Edward  Moore  (Messrs  Moore  and  W  allis).  Public  Accountant, 

8  Crosby  square,  E.C. 
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THE  CESENA  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  LlmlteJ. 


««  .  I.ETTKR  OF  APPL.ICATION. 

"  *  To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers  after  payment  of  the  Deposit, 
jfessrs  C.  DEVAUX  and  CO.,  London. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  Sum  of  £  being 

%  deposit  of  £1  per  Share  on  A  Shares  in  the  above  Company,  1 

bereW  request  that  such  number  may  be  allotted  to  me.  and  I  agree  to 
Moepi  sucn  Shares,  or  any  less  number,  allotted  to  me,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sioDS  of  the  Blemorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  I  hereby 
authorise  mv  name  to  bo  placed  on  the  Register  of  Members  of  the  Company 
in  respect  of  such  Shares. 

Signature . 

Name  (In  full) . 

Residence . 

Profession  . 

Date . 1871. 

Addition  to  be  signed  by  the  Aplicant  desiring  to  pay  up  all  the  instalments 
on  allotment. 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscription  in  full  on  allotment. 

Signature . . 


M.  A.  VERKEUZEN  (Grower’s  Agent,  (fee.) 


Respectfully  calls  attention  to  his  Fine  and  Extensive  Stock  of 

PURE  AND  SELECT  GERMAN  WINES, 

Which  he  has  personally  selected  at  the  residences  of  the  different  growers. 
All  grades,  fVom  the  light  and  refreshing  dinner  sorts  to  the  grandest 
dessert  selections,  are  supplied  by  him  in  tlieir  native  purity,  at  moderate 
prices. 

For  real  elegance  and  delicacy  of  flavour  no  Wines  equal  them.  The 
curative  properties  of  certain  sorts  in  cases  of  Stone,  Gravel,  Gout,  Dropsy, 
Rheumatism,  &c.  Ac.,  arc  Invaluable- 

Nothing  is  so  refreshing,  nothing  give-s  such  zest  to  a  meal. 

The  highest  Testimonials  5rom  eminent  members  of  the  faculty  forwarded 
by  poet,  with  price  list  on  application. 


Choice  Sherries.  Ports,  Champagnes.  Clarets,  Ac.,  at  lowest  prices. 
Wholesale  Lepat-3  FELL  STREET,  W'OOD  STREET,  E.C. 
Where  the  W'ines  may  be  tested. 

Terms-cash.  Cheques  crossed  Bank  of  England. 


Established,  1840. 


OHUKOH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIRE 
ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION, 

9,Dd  10  KING  STREET,  CHEArSIOE,  LONDON. 


Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


ine  very  li 
The  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  LL.D. 
William  Emmons.  Esq. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq. 

Col.  Thomas  E.  L.  Hh^inson. 
Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Esq. 
William  Lethbridge,  Esq. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 


Richard  Nugent,  Esq^. 

W.  F.  Skene.  Esq.,  W.S.,  LL.D. 
Herbert  Taylor.  Esq. 


Herbert  Taylor.  Esq. 

William  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 
The  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Wood.  B.D. 


Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor's  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneflclal  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agendes, 
should  be  addressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 


“MATTEES  OF  INTEEEST  FOE  THE  THOUGHTFUL." 

A  SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects — “The  practical  usefulness  of  Lire 
Assurance;  ”  “  A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  “  How  to  grow  Rich ;  ” 
‘‘Concerning  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  People  some¬ 
times  engage  ’’ — wiu  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,®  and  10 
King  street,  Chcapside,  E.C. 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  0  and  10 


Limited  partnership.— a  Gentleman,  desirous  of 

obtaining  occupation,  is  prepared  to  place  £2,000  in  an  Established 
BusiaeNt.— Address,  FLUX  and  LEADBITTER,  Solicitors,  158  Leadeuhall 
•treet,  E.C. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTAHT. 

CHLORALUM  Is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 


the  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchester-street  buildings. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  6d. ;  by  post.  Is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  BHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

‘Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.” — Morning  PMt.  .  . 

Lftv  opinion  will  Aertainlv  tto  with  Dr  Foakes  ui  hlfl  oondcmiiatioii  Of 


Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  m  his  oondenmatlon  Of 
«  IK?"'’"*  frequently  used.’ — Hpectator.  ,  . 

llie  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  we  gled 
w  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession .  —Chemical 
««W8,  Mareli  17,  M71. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  .32  Fleet  street. 

Hay  be  bad  from  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  WORKS. 


FBASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER. 

No.  XXIIL  of  the  NEW  SERIES.  Edited  by  J.  A.  FKOUDE,  M.A. 
8vo,  price  28.  Od.  ^  9 

Reports  on  the  MiUtary  Forces  of  l^russla,  Sto.,  1806-1870.  By  Baioa 
stoffel. 

The  Lofoden  Islands.  By  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 

The  Story  of  Alcestis.  By  Horace  M.  Moule. 

Trln^of^Mary  Stuart,  sometime  Queen  of  Scots.  Edited  by  Shirley. 

Epicureanism,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Francis  W.  Newman. 

A  Pilgrimage  on  the  Ammer. 

Sisters  and  Sisterhoods.  By  an  English  Roman  Catholic. 

Amor  in  Extremis.  * 

Mr  D.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  on  Gold  and  Currency.  By  Professor 
Bonamy  Price. 


Thb  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  for  OCTOBER. 

No.  CCLXXIV.  8vo,  price  6s. 


CONTENTS : 

1.  Jowett's  Translation  of  Plato. 

2.  English  Guilds. 

3.  European  Adventurers  in  India. 

4.  Game  and  Game  Laws. 

6.  South  AfVica  and  her  Diamond  Fields. 

6.  Essays  on  the  Tenure  of  Land. 

7.  The  Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery. 

8.  The  Commune  of  Paris. 

9.  The  Session  and  its  Lessons. 


ESSAYS  on  HISTORICAL  TRUTH.  By  ANDREW 

BI8SET.  8vo,  price  14b. 


AUTHORITY  and  CONSCIENCE;  a  Free  Debate 

on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  on  the  Characteristics 


on  inc  lenaency  01  Liogmatio  Theology,  and  on  the  uharaeteristics 
of  Faith.  Edited  by  CONWAY  MOREL.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  (kL 

The  PROBLEM  of  the  WORLD  and  the  CHURCH 

RKCONSIPERKD  In  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  a  SEPTUA¬ 
GENARIAN.  8vo,  price  7a  6d. 


EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Translated  from 

the  German.  Vol.  III.  ‘The  Rise  and  Splendour  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy,*  and  Vol  IV.  'From  the  Disruption  of  the  Monarchy  to 
its  Fall.’  Edited  by  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER.  M.  A.  Price  Sla 


SYNONYMS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  their 

BEARING  on  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  and  PRACTICE,  By  the 
Rev.  ROBERT  BAKER  OIRDLESTONB,  M.A.,  Author  of  ’The 
Anatomy  of  Scepticism,’  Ac.  8vo,  price  15a 

Sir  THOMAS  ERSKINE  MAY’S  CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of 
George  III.  {1760-1860X  Cabinet  Edition  (the  Third),  with  a  New 
Supplementary  Chapter.  3  vols.,  crown  8ro,  price  18s. 


The  ROYAL  INSTITUTION;  its  Founder  and  ite 

First  l^rofessors.  By  Dr  BENCE  JONES,  Honors^  Secretary.  1 
vol.,  post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  REVIVAL;  an 

Attempt  to  show  how  far  the  taste  for  Mediffval  Architecture  was 
retains  in  England  during  the  last  Two  Centuries,  and  has  been  re¬ 
developed  in  the  Present.  By  CHARLES  L.  EA8TLAKE.F.K.LB.A. 
In  imperial  8to,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  31s.  6d. 

[Nearly  ready. 

POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  W.  COX,  M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON 
JONES.  Crown  6vo.  price  lOs.  Od.  [On  Wednesday  next. 


JONES.  Crown  6vo,  price  lOs.  Od.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

GROUP  of  ENGLISHMIiN  (1795-1815) ;  Records 

of  the  Younger  W’edgwoods  and  their  Friends,  embracing  a  History 
of  the  Discovery  of  I’hotography.  By  ELIZA  METEYARD. 
8vo,  with  2  Illustrations,  price  108. 


The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr  GEORGE 

HART  WIG.  With  3  Maps  and  about  80  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood  by  O.  Pearson.  8vo,  price  21s. 


Sir  JOHN  HERSCHEL’S  OUTLINES  of  ASTRO¬ 
NOMY.  Eleventh  Edition,  as  last  corrected  by  the  Author,  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo,  price  12s. 


PAPERS  on  MARITIME  LEGISLATION;  with 

Translation  of  the  German  Mercantile  Law  relating  to  Maritime 
Commerce.  By  ERNST  EMIL  WENDT.  Second  Edition,  tho¬ 
roughly  revised,  8vo,  price  15s. 


INSECTS  at  HOME  ;  a  Popular  Account  of  British 

Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.,  F.L  8.  With  upwards  of  7h0  Illustrations  en¬ 
graved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo,  price  21s.  [On  Nov.  9. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

PHYSIC.  By  Sir  THOMAS  WATSON,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.8.,  the.,  Pbysician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  2  Plates,  price  36s. 

A  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING  and  LAME- 

NESS.  By  JOSEPH  GAMGEE,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Edinburgh. 
With  55  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo,  price  15s. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TEXTS,  with  Vocabularies. 

Edited  by  JOHN  T.  WHITE,  D.D.,  Oxon.  32mo,  each  Text  neatly 
bound  in  cloth : 


HORACE,  0D£:S,  Book  Fibst,  price  Is. 
VIRGIL,  MNEID^  Book  Second,  price  Is. 
CiESAR,  GALLIC  IVJJR,  Book  Third,  price  9d. 
Other  Texts  In  motive  preparation. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  end  DTEK. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  OCTOBER  2%  1871. 


Nineteenth  annual 

WINTKK  KXHIBITIOX  of  CABINET 
l■l<TIJK^>i  H  BRITISH  .nd  FOREIGN 
ARTISTS  will  OPEN  on  Mondny.  October  .10th, 
the  FRENCH  GAELEKV./l^O  Pall  Mall, 
from  Half-paat  Ten  till  Five  o’clock.  Adiuia- 
alon,  li.  Catalogue,  Od. 

T)EV.  CHARLES  VOYSEY— ST 
I  I  GEORGE'S  HALL — DIVINE  SERVICE 
EVERY  SUNDAY  MORNING,  at  eleven. 
Entrance  for  free  ailniiMion  in  Lnnffhnm  place ; 
for  rewrved  ae-ita  in  Mortimer  stree  t.  Ticket*. 
P»».  Od.  per  quarter.— Apply  to  F.  A.  Ilnnbury, 
Kaq.,  M.A., ’.G  Old  wpinre,  T.incoln’*  Inn,  Hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Voy»<ey  Eatabliahnient  Fund,  j 
f 'ontributlona  to  thi*  Fund  to  be  *ent  to  J.  Tiirle, 
Eaq.,  Bf.D.,  30  Flucliley  road,  N.W.,  Hou. 
'Treasurer  pro  tern. 

T  ADIES’  EDUCATIONAL 

I  J  ASSOCIATION,  LONDON.  -The  Courses 
of  Lectures  to  Ladle*,  by  Profe*»ors  of  University 
College,  on  .If  at  hematics,  Phvsies.  Practical 
f'hemlstry.  Architecture,  Latin,  English,  French. 
Italian,  and  German  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Philosophy  of  .Mind,  .lurisprudence,  and  Con- 
ftitutional  History,  will  begin  at  University 
College  on  and  after  Monday.  October  .'K).  The 
Evening  Course  of  English  Literature  will  be 
continued  at  the  College  on  Tuesdays,  at  six  p.m. 

Prospectuses,  CIass>tickc>t8,  and  free  tickets  for 
the  First  I.ectiire  of  each  Course  to  l>e  had  of  the 
Hon.  Sec..  J.  E.  MYLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  square, 
Hyde  park,  W. 

AOOIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENT.S  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY 

Provide  ag^ainet  Acei dents  of  all  Kinds 

BY  IXBURIIta  WITH  TOB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AW  AWWDAL  PAYMENT  OP  £3  TO  £fl  6S. 
IN8UKI8 £1,000  AT  DBATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 

TUB  RATI  or  £a  pbr  Wbsk  pob  injury. 

<665,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB- 
For  particnlars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  (ft  10  Regent  street, 
London* 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

CO.MPANY.  l*:>tabllshed  18a3. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  nnd  10  and  17  Pali- 
mail,  S.W. 

Capital,  <1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
_  £700,000. _ _ 

DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  C  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  Issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  vl*.,  for  one 
year  at  H  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  0  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  SecreUry. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 

^I'HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

■  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— 
Offices  :  Cornhill  and  Charing  cross,  London  ;  1 
Dale  street,  Liverpool. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  February  24,  1871. 
tlic  report  of  the  directors  for  the  year  1870 showed 
that 

The  Are  premiums  were  . £031,728 

The  New  Life  ITemlums,  £  Ifi.ooo,  and  the 

total .  268,08.3 

The  Annuities  payable .  58,157 

The  Invested  Funds  . 3,869,302 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS. 

Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MAGASSASINE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in 
quality  or  effect. 

ONE  SHILLING. 

166b  new  bond  STREET. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


rpHE  SOCIhTE  FRANCAISE  DES 

X  ASPH  ALT  E  8,  LIMITED.  Registered 
ntu'er  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  1802  and 
1867. 

CAPITAL  £80, COO,  iw  8  000  SHARES  OF  £10 
EACH. 


Payment  £  I  on  AnpIi(Mtion. 

4  on  Allotment. 

2  10s.  30th  November.  1871. 
2  It'S.  30tb  December,  1871. 


The  total  amount  of  the  Share  may,  however, 
be  paid  in  full  on  Allotment,  and  a  priority  of 
Allotment  will  be  given  to  such  aiiplicatlons. 

PIRBtTOnS. 

Sir  George  Bowyer,  Bart.,  Chairman. 

K.  Leigh  Pemberton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Bird,  Esq. 

Charles  A.  Wynne  Finch,  Esq. 

MA.XAQER  OF  THI  WORK8  IN  FRA.XCE. 

Alons.  R^n<5  Joly. 

A8HI8TANT  MANAORR. 

A.  Wyatt  Thlbaudeau,  Esq. 

BANKBR!*. 

Messrs  Williams.  Deaijon,  and  Co.,  20  Birchin 
lane,  I.ombard  street,  E.C. 

BOLiciTOna. 

Messrs  Hiilyer,  Fenwick,  and  StibbarJ,  12  Fen- 
church  street,  E.C. 

BBCRRTARY. 

Thomas  H.  Linklater,  Esq. 

OPFiriS: 

Tvondon :  Gre«ham  house.  231  Old  Broad  street. 

Paris :  Rue  Curial,  14  and  10. 

PROSPFXTTUS. 

This  Company  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
purchasing  and  acquiring  :— 

1.  The  Mines  of  Garde  Dots,  Lovagny,  in 

Haute  Savoie,  France. 

2.  The  .Mine  of  St  Jean  dc  Maruejols,  situate 

near  St  Ambmix,  Gard.  France. 

3.  The  business,  works,  macliineryat  Lovagnv. 

and  the  plant  and  stock  in  trade  of  the 
Company,  carrying  on  business  at  Nos, 

14  and  10  Rue  ('urial.  Psris,  and  known 
as  the  Society  Franeaise  des  Asphaltea 

The  concessions  for  both  Mines  are  in  perpetuity. 
Tlie  St  Jean  Mines  are  not  subject  to  any  royalty. 
The  Garde  Bois  Mines  are  subject  to  a  royalty  of 
2  fr  .300.  p(‘r  ton,  payable  to  a  former  proprietor. 

As  to  the  Garde  Bois  Mines : 

The  works  of  Garde  Bois  are  situate  alongside 
th(>  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Railway, 
and  are  in  full  working  order. 

The  Frenrli  Society  Franeaise  des  Aspbnitos  is 
now  engaged  in  laying  down  Asphalte  at  Epemay, 
Mirville  and  other  place  in  France. 

This  Asphalte  has  bi*en  successfully  laid  in  the 
following  placet,  viz. : 

Paris  Grenoble 

Orleans  Marseilles 

I.ille  Chalonssur-Saonc 

Rheims  St  Denis 

Lyons  Chalonnct 

and  as  examples  of  it*  successful  application  at 
places  of  conMiderable  traffic,  it  m.*iy  be  mentioned 
that  the  following  Railway  Stations  in  Paris  have 
been  laid  with  this  Asphalte,  viz. : — L’Ouest  (St 
Lazare),  Lyons.  L'Est,  Vincennes,  and  the  Stations 
of  one  Section  of  the  Railway  de  Ceinture. 

The  Comnanv  will  aociuire  the  Contracts 
entered  into  by  tno  French  Socl^t^  Franeaise  des 
Asphaltes,  with  tlie  Western  Railway  of  France, 
and  tlie  Paris,  Lvons,  and  Mediterranean  Rail¬ 
way,  and  also  with  Monsr.  Armani,  of  London. 

As  to  the  Mines  of  St  Jean  : 

These  mines  are  situate  within  7  miles  of  St 
Ambrolx,  on  the  K^ss^es  and  Alais  Railway, 
whence  the  Asphalte  can  be  transported  bv  rail  to 
any  part  of  the  Continent.  St  Ambroix  Is  about 
00  mile*  by  rail  to  Cette,  and  120  to  Marseilles, 
whence  the  Asphalte  can  be  shipped  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

The  area  of  the  Mines  of  Garde  Bois  and  St 
Jean  de  Marui^JoIs  is  about  1,000  English  acres, 
and  the  supply  of  Asfihalte  may  therefore  be 
considered  practically  inexhaustible. 

With  a  view  to  the  immediate  profitable  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  operations  a  t  present  in  progress 
by  the  French  Societe  Franeaise  des  Asphaltes, 
the  Comnanv  has  secured  the  valuable  services  of 
Monsr.  R('n4  Joly,  the  Manager  of  the  Society, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  12  years  in 
laying  down  Asphalte. 

t  IThe  Company  will  acquire  possession  of  the 
Mines  before  mentioned  and  the  Plant,  Machi. 
nery.  stock-in-trade  and  valuable  ronncction  of 
the  French  Societe,  which  will  be  absorbed  in  this 
Company  for  the  sum  of  £55,000. 

It  Is  intended  to  use  the  product  of  Garde  Bois 
exclusively  for  the  Continent,  and  that  of  St  Jean 
for  England  and  the  CoIonieSL 

The  moderate  term*  upon  which  thi*  Company 
will  commence  operations,  compared  witli  the 
prices  paid  by  other  ('oropanios,  the  convenience 
for  transit,  tne  fnet  that  the  works  arc  in  going 
order,  and  that  the  skilled  staff  of  workmen  will 
be  taken  over,  induce*  the  confident  expectation 
that  the  Company  will  be  able  to  execute  every 
kind  of  Asphalte  paving  at  prices  less  than  those 
charged  by  any  existing  Companv. 

These  consiileratiens.  snd  the  fact  of  the  small 
amount  of  the  Capital  of  the  Company,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Dinctom,  cite  premiK  of  un- 
uauallv  satiafartory  dividentia 

In  toe  event  of  no  allotment  beii  g  made,  the 
deposit  will  be  returned  in  foil 


No  promotion  money  or  preliminarv 
will  be  paid  by  the  Company,  the 
expenses  being  borne  by  the  vendor  * 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  bet  wiw«  t  . 
Merton  of  tlie  one  part,  and  A.  Wyatt  Tii^  ^onit 
as  Agent  for  tlie  Company,  of^Jhe%r“^*J!’ 
dated  23rd  October,  1871. 

('opiesof  the  above  ('ontract,  Concea«inn.  .  j 
copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Art-cSsof 
elation  can  be  seen  at  the  Officcsof  the  Sniuu*®' 
Applictlon.  for  Sh.rr,  b. 
accompanying  I  orm,  must  be  accompanied  h. 
depoMi  of  £1  a  Share,  and  may  be  wnJ  tA* 
!  Bankers,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  ***? 

whom  Forms  of  Prospectuws  may  be  hI3l 

THE  SOCIETE  FRANCAISE  DES 
ASPHALTES  (Limited). 

FORM  OP  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers  ) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Society  Frani»lse  de* 
Asphaltes,  Limited.  ^  ^ 

Gentlemen, 

M  wiiii  fo  your  credit  with 

Messrs  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  the  Sum  of 

Pounds,  being  £1  per  Share  on  mV 
application  for  Shares  of  £io  etch 

Hie  Societe  Franeaise  des  Asphaltea,  LiS^Sed  I 
request  you  to  allot  me  that  or  any  less 
of  the  said  Shares ;  and  I  liereby  Zrree  to  nc(^t 
the  Pame,  and  to  pay  tlie  balnnoe  in  respect  of 
such  Shares,  in  terms  of  the  I’rospcctus. 


Name  (in  full) . 

Address  . 

I’rofeasion  (if  any) 

Date . . 

Signature.... 


(Addition  to  be  signed  by  Applicant  desiring  to 
p«y  up  all  instalments  on  allotment.) 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscription  In  full  on 
Allotment. 


Signature. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 

Price,  with  One  Button,  2s.  6d.  per  Pair. 
I’rice,  with  Two  Buttons,  2s.  Od.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


biTore  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  They  contain  sucli  an  assortment  of 
Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Cliimncy-rieces,  Fire- 
Irons,  nnd  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be 
approaclied  elsewhere  either  for  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteiiess  ol  workman¬ 
ship. 

Black  Register  Stoves  . from  Ss  to  £9  Sf. 

Bright  do.,ormoln  oniament8,from  £2 15s  to  £33 10*. 

Bronzed  Fenders . from  3s  6d  to  £6  12s. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fender* . from  £2  lOslo  £M. 

Chimney-Pieces  . from  £1 128  to  £jW. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  38  3d  to  £4 10s. 

^OAL  SCOOPS.-WTLLIAM  S. 
VJ  BURTON  has  400  diffeniit  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invite* 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  Is.  Od.  to  1^ 
Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  Is.  Dd  ;  do.  do. 
zinc-lined,  from  4s.  6d. ;  Covered  Bo* 
from  4*.  C<L  ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  lOs.  6d. ; 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from 
12*.  ;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and 
fitted  witli  imitation  ivory  handles,  from 
1508.  There  is  also  a  choice  selcetlon  of  33  oo<i« 
Coal  Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  toountlng*. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  confidently  assei^w* 

to  be  the  largest  and  at  the  same  t>na*  the  nesa 
and  most  varied  assortment  in  the  world. 

WILLIAM  8.  burton, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 
by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  3y*I^ 
sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwaiw  «  ^ 
Illustration*  or  his  unrivall^  Stock,  with  LW 
of  1*1  ices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1, 1  a.  2,  3,  w 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry  • 

1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  *he  Un«^ 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trilling.  WILMA  m  • 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  deUvery  **  • 
small  fixed  rate. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT*S 

SoU  byril  Ptalwtlif  thaWongL. 


f. 
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Mourning. — Messrs  jay  have 

experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  art  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
Immediate  Mourniiiff  being  required,  or  any  other 
sadden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  fetter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 


purchaser. 


All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  arc  the  same  ns  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 


for  ready  money  at  the  warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

3fessrs  JAY.  hiving  adopte<l  a  fl.ved  tirilT,  pub- 
sh  the  following  epitome  of  their  ch  irges  for 


DRESSMAKING. 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Wncy  Trimmings,  from  . 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  . . . . . 

Making  Widow's  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto . 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  . . . . 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  . . 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket . 

Silk  Body  Lining  . 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining . 

Lawn  Body  Lining  . 

Sleeve  Lining . . . 

Silk  Facing  .  . . 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  . 

Petersham  Waistband.  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . . 

Making  Garibaldi  . . . 

Making  Low  Bodice . 

Sundries  . 


Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trim  nings  extra. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3IOUBNINO 
WAREHOUSE. 

217, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  Londjn. 
JAYS’. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE— 

The  I’EVrV.qnr. A 1?  anil  nmicvTAr 


V/  The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMI’AXY  book  P.m- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 

_  ampton.  Brindisi, 

GIBR  ALTAR  1  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  >  at  2  p.m. 


A  L  K  X  A  N- 
DRIA 

ADEN  I 

BOMBAY 


Every  Saturday 
at  '2  p.m. 


Every 
day,  at : 


OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Satard.y,  Oct.  ?“'• 

14. 2  p.m.  And 

every  alter,  i  every  al- 

nate  Saturday  I  rtl*^**^^*’*ho** 
thereafter.  I  t^®***^" 


And  every  al- 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Saturday,  Oct. 
28,2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday.Nov. 
7,  at  2  n.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues- 
d.iy  there 
after. 


And  all  Ports  touehed  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 


An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  thi  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 


For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight. 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  appW  at  the  Company’s 
Omces.  122  Leadeuhall  street,  London;  or  (Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


tmperial  life  insurance 

-*■  COMPANY. 

Chiep  Oppice,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  Lonloa. 
BaAircHOrpicE,No.  lOPaUmall,  I^ndon. 


Instituted  1820. 


are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
£2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

actually  Invested  in  First-class 
o®caritie8  amount  to  £987,897. 

®'  *w.oo».  oi'r 

Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rams  and  on  very  Uberal  condition!. 

Office  for  the  last  flnanclal 
with’  u  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 

1*70  ^  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 

•ppiicatfon  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 


ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  M.inager. 


C  f 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SUCK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESH, 

3.I  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOVSK. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

I’LATK  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
SL.ACK’s  Nickei.,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
CiiKMic  VL  I’Rixcipr.Es,  almostto  the  purity  and 
wliiteiiess  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  bMis 
for  EltHjtro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produeel,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
I  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
I  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Rutter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


£  s.  d. 
1110 
10  0 
1  10  0 
10  0 
0  12  0 
0  2  0 
0  1  oi 

0  9  0, 
0  6  0 
0  9  6 
0  11  0, 
0  2  6 
0  5  6 
0  3  0 
0  2  6 


d.  £  s. 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  1  2 
0  0  4 
6  0  2 
0  0  ll 
6  0  9 
0  0  1.1 
0  0  13 
6  0S 
0  0  8 
9  0  4 
0  0  3 
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Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  Ms.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  SOs. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


OLD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 


beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
I  ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  L  A  C  K  ’  S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
^fessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  yean 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

Q  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

O  contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  hatha  from  7s.  6d. : 
hip  baths,  fkom  158. ;  pen  bams,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  ISs. 


a  L  A  C  K  *  S  DISH-COVERS  in 


kJ  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  p.^tteras  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles , 
49s. 

SLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

w  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anv  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approv^  of. 


returned  if  not  approve  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IKON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 


EveirNew  Design  always  on  Show. 
Black  Fenders,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 


Black  Fenders,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  30*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  58.  Od. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60s. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  48.  6d.  to  308. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18a.  6d.  to  85s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  43s.  to  95s. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9b.  Od.  to  30s. 
I’apier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  058. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 


O  CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Ibdze  Set  .  .  •  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Largest  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

S LACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

LOOUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons. .  Famishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack's  Nickel  and  Klectro-platea  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  famish  without 
one. 


INDIGESTION 

The  Medical  Precession  adopt 

KOBSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  FSP8INE 

as  the  Trae  Remedr.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes 
fVom  28.  Od.,  oy  all  Chemists  and  the 
Manufacturers, 


THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

Sec  name  on  label. 


JP»URNITURE. 

JpURNITUUE. 

JpiUUNITURE. 

PURNITURE. 

PURNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


171URN1TURE.— MAPLE  and  CO.— 

Families  wlio  study  ('oonomy  with  dura- 


X  r  amtiies  wiio  study  ('Oonomy  with  dura¬ 
bility  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establish¬ 
ment  l>efore  giving  tlieir  orders.  A  Teii-roomed 
House  Furnislied  complete  in  24  hours.  An 


House  Furnislied  complete  in  24  hours.  An 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free.  145,  146,  147 
Tottenham-court  road. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Oomplezioiif 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  Od.  each.  Manufactured  by 


J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 


Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 


Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  (.'omplaiiits,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 


SAVORY  and  MOORE.  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


EL  AZENB  Y  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 


31  ENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietof*  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  tlieir  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caul  ion  the  pubUo  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  tlie  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Blizaheth  LaxerAy. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  —  Diseases 

of  the  Digestive  Organs. — These  admira¬ 


ble  Pills  contain  no  mercury  nor  other  noxious 
ingredients,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  adapted 
for  these  ailments  which  often  attack  the  mucous 
membranes  during  autumn.  Holloway’s  Pills 
cleanse  tiie  blood,  stomach,  liver  and  lungs  fkom 
all  hurtful  impurities  and  subdue  local  irritation. 
They  improve  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  speiilily 
eradicate  all  disorders  of  the  liver  bowels,  ana 
kidneys.  A  course  of  these  cooling  Pills  prevents 
the  distressing  bilious  attacks  luduced  by  chilly, 
humid  weather,  and  dispels  flatulency,  giddiness, 
headache,  and  costiveness.  As  purifiers  of  the 
blood,  Holloway’s  Pills  stand  unrivalled,  hence 
tlie  power  they  poeseee  of  clarifying  the  com¬ 
plexion,  removing  sailowness,  checking  the 
growth  of  pimples,  and  renovating  the  vital 
Functions. 


CAUTION.  —  The  only  medicine 
which  gives  immediate  case  to  the  most 


violent  cough,  to  consumption,  and  asthma.  Is  Dr 
L0C(X:K’.S  wafers,  as  the  shortest  trial  will 

firovo.  Nothing  else  gives  such  a  sound,  refresh- 
ng  night's  rest.  Their  efficacy  In  all  disorders  of 
tlie  hreatii  and  lungs  is  wonderful.  In  liysterical, 
nervous,  and  heart  complaints  they  are  unfailing, 
and  in  rheumatic  and  nervous  palni*  tliey  act  like 
a  charm.  They  taste  pleasai-tly.  Sold  at  Is.  l^d. 
per  box,  by  all  Druggists.— Beware  of  counter¬ 
feits. 


■wmXEIIB3.A.I3’S 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQDAEES, 


Ready  for  Immediate  use,  and  most  nutritious. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E  C. 


F  INE  FLAVOURED  STRONG 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiri  -ig  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor  s  Signature 
on  every  Jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 


Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces. 


/ 
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A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 

loflt  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomneh,  removing  at  once  any  Irregularities  In  the  digestive  organs,  and  giving  tone  to 
adced,  a  most  valuable  family  medicine.  Get  circular,  with  full  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chemist.  Depot,  17  Southampton  r 


OCTOBER  BREWINGS. 

Wm.  Younger  &  co.’s 

EDINBURGH,  INDU  PALE,  AND 
DINNER  ALES, 

’  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  cconomlcaL 
to  be  hadof  thepnncipal  retailers.  Observe  TvSt 
Marks,  os  other  brands  are  frequently  snbstltu^ 
Breweries  — Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 


COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 

Prepared  with  Newnham's  Condensed  Milk. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “  Lichen  Islandicus  or  Iceland  Moss  Cocoa,”  la  4d.  a  pound. 
DUNN’S  “Essence  of  Coffee,”  Is.  and  28.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “Bromatine,”  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  superfluous  Butter, 
6d.  a  packet. 

MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 


(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY 

I  vj  BRANDY.— Supplied  to  her  Majesty  the 
;  Queon^This  delicious  Lioueur,  from  the  famous 
I  Kent  Morelia,  supersedes  the  use  of  Wine  in  msnv 

I  Households— is  much  favoured  by  Spo^men  and 

I  is  also  recommended  by  the  Medical  ProfessiOT  as 


THE  FIRE  AT  BATTERSEA 


is  also  recommended  by  the  Medical  ProfessiTO  ■* 
a  valuable  itmic  In  cases  of  weakness.  Order  of 
any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T  GRANT 
Distillery,  Maidstone.  42b.  per  dozen.  Cash* 
Carriage  paid. 


J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD’S  large  stores  of  refined  material  will  enable 
them  to  continue  to  supply  these  beautiful  Candles  without  delay  or 
increase  in  price.  Sold  everywhere.  Wholesale  (only). 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


“CLARETS  ’’ 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX," 

At  .Is.  .“Id.,  48.,  and  58.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terras,  Caah, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINT  AGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


RINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHI^ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinalian's  .  LL  .  Whisky  ’’  on 
Seal.  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  D^ot,  6a  Great  Tifchfleld  street^ 
Oxford  street,  W. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 

DEARB’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every 
variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S  — Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks, 
best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DFARE’S — Electro-plated  Tea  ana  Coffee  Sets, 

Idqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  &c. 

DEARE’S  —Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 

Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sels,  from  ISs. 

PEA  RE’S— Papier  Mach4  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from 
218.  New  and  elegant  Patterns. 

DEARE’S  —Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with 
_  Loysell’s  and  other  Improvemtmts. 

DEARE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 

_  Stew  and  I’reserving  Pans,  Ac. 

DEARE’S  —Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a 


BINNEFORB’S  FLBIB  M  AGRESTA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Sisg^esia  as  the 
be.st  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  H  E  A  D  A  C  H  E.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


London 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holda  io 

v_/  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas.  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life,  ft  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  tlie  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids-  Price  4«. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  DruggUte- 


MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES 


CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H-Il.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  STI^EET.  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICX  AND  WOUNDED  DURIMS 
THE  UTE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  In  which  thl» 
well-known  medicine  is  ndmini»tert*d  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS  ^bJNINJk 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  tne 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suw- 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  „ 

the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  ^  that  tn^ 


AJOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

An  agua  amarklla  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELLand  CO.  have  at 
lengtli,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  tlie  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  In  a  more 
coDoentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5s.,  78.  Cd.,  and  158.  each, 
includlof  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
An^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


SIBERIAN  RUGS  for  DINING 

O  ROOMS,  LIBRARIES.  Ac.,  in  a  variety  of 
sizes,  quaint  in  desijni,  and  rich  in  colounng, 
I’rices  from  258.  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
Warehouse,  117-119  Regent  street. 


/^RNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

room.  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groutm,  Candlesticks,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch-stands,  kc.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  &c.,can  be  hadof  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  auy  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
llke  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  la  6d.  each. — Ang^  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


l\/f  INERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

AtX  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


OUNG’S  ARNIOATED  CO^ 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  bssJ 
Invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  . 

ing  these  painful  excrescences. 
ter  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemis»  .  ..i, 
iMerve  the  trade  mark— HY— wit^u*  „,g 
9  nrfi  (TAnuitiR.  Re  sure  and  ask  for 
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MISS  BRADDON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 


13  Oriat  Marlborouqh  street. 


The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  ‘  Lady  Audlcy's 
^ret,'  Ac.  In  3  vole.,  at  all  Libraries, 

rjiHE  LOVELS  OF  ARDEN. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


Price  M.  each,  poeta/rc  M.,  forming  a  whole 
Library  of  Kefereuoe  for  every  Family. 


Library  of  Kefereuoe  for  every  Family, 

TJEETON’S  HOUSEHOLD  BOOKS 

and  POPULAR  CYCLOPEDIAS. 


NEW  WORKS. 


“Miss  Braddon’s  beet  novel.”— Athenaeum, 
October  14. 


CHARITIES  IN  LONDON. 

BT  THOMAS  GUTHRIE  D.D. 

1.— SOUNDING  THE  WELL. 

See  the  ‘  Sunday  Magazine  ’  for  October. 


Now  ready,  royal  8vo,  price  8i.  6d. 
BOROUGH  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

Report  of  the  sewage  in¬ 
quiry  committee.  Presented  to  the 

Council  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1871. 


The  UTERART  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILLIAM  HARNESS.  Vicar  of  All  Saints. 

Knichtsbridge,  and  ITebendary  of  St  Paul’s. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  I/ESTRANGE.  I  vol.. 

8vo,  15s. 

Among  other  celebrated  persons  of  whom  anec¬ 
dotes  and  reminiscences  will  be  found  In  this 
volume  are  Lord  Byron,  Sheridan,  Soott,  Crabbe, 
Coleridge,  Moore,  Rogers,  Charles  Lamb,  Sydney 
Smith,  Talfourd,  Tneodore  Hook,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Lockhart,  Lady  Byron.  Miss  Mitford, 
Miss  Austen,  Joanna  BailUe,  Mrs  Siddons, 
Madame  D’Arblay,  Ac. 


LIFE  9nd  ADVENTURES  of  COTJNT 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 
Birmingham:  CORNISH  BROTHERS,  37 
New  street. 


Now  ready, 

REELIGHT. •  Monthly,  Is. 


FREELIGHT.  •  Monthly, 
(A  MAN’S  MAGAZINE.) 
Leaves  Negative  Freetbought  in  the  Rear 


Contributions  from  Maccall,  ITeraud,  Sexton, 
Page  Hopps,  B.  T.  W.  R.,  Charlotte  Kyton,  Ac.; 
and  Voysey’s  Sermon,  “  Not  Spiritualistic,  but 
open  to  Sincere  Thinkers.” 


BURNS,  Southampton  row. 


LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICK  the  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSEER,  A.R.A.  2  vols.,  large  post, 
with  Portrait,  248. 

”  The  *  Life  of  William  Bewick  *  is  pleasant, 
agreeable,  and  readable.”— Blaokwood. 


Ready  this  day.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  143.  TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS- 


The  CORNHILL  magazine  for 

NOVEMBER,  with  Illustrations  by  8.  L. 


SIAN  HOMES. 


Mrs  HARVEY,  of 


A.  NOVEMBER,  with  Illustrations  by  8.  L. 
FILDES  and  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 


Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  158. 


CONTENTS  : 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 


Lord  Kilgobbin.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chapter  LVI. — Before  the  Door. 

„  LVII.— A  Doctor. 

,,  LVIII. — In  Turkey. 

„  LIX. — A  Letter  Bag. 

Une  Petrolense:  A  Souvenir  of  Versailles. 
I’rince.‘«8  Gallitzin. 

Drsvidian  Folk-Songs. 

1‘eople  I  have  Haten. 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.  (With  an 
Illustration.) 

Chapter  LV. — My  Return  to  England. 

,,  LVI.— Janet  and  I. 

,.  LVII — Janet's  Heroism. 

„  LVIII.— My  Subjection. 

„  LIX.— I  meet  mv  First  Playfellow 

and  take  ray  Punishment. 
„  LX. — Conclusion. 


The  STLVESTBES.  By  M.  Betham 


EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘Kitty,’  *  Dr  Jacob,* 
Ac.  3  vols. 


“  A  very  interesting  novel.  We  hope  It  will 
have  all  the  popularity  it  merits.  ” — Examiner. 


HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘John  Halifax.’  2  vols,  [Nov.  3. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place 


LOVE  and  VALOUR.  By  Tom  Hood. 

‘‘  A  story  which  in  many  parts  is  not  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  any  living  novelist  The 
characters  arc  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand. 
‘  Love  and  Valour  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  that 
has  been  published  for  a  long  time.” — Post. 


rpHE  HOLY  FAMILY:  Admired 

J-  Saored  Melodies.  Arranged  for  the 


J-  Saored  Melodies.  Arranged  for  the 
llano.  Illustrated  with  a  beautiftil  Vignette  after 
Raphael.  Complete  in  12  hooks,  5s.  each  ;  ditto, 
piano  duets,  Cs.  each  ;  with  ad  lib.  aecompani- 
mciitsfor  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello,  Is.  each. 
All  at  half-price,  fn-e  by  poet. 

REST  for  the  WEARY  :  Sacred  Song.  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Baroness  Hurdett  Cuutts  by  the 
Composer  of  ‘  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  me 
Stlll,^  ‘  The  Liquid  Gem,’  and  many  other 
favourite  songs.  3s. ;  free  by  post  for  18  stamps. 


The  MORBICES;  or,  The  Doubtful 

Marriage.  By  G.  T.  LOWTH,  Author  of 
‘  Around  the  Kremlin,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  A  pleasant  novel,  with  a  good  deal  of  fresh¬ 
ness  in  the  style,  and  natural  life  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion.”— Globe. 


MAGGIES  SECRET.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTT8.  2  vols. 


SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 


MISS  M.  LINDSAY’S  (Mrs  J.  W. 

Bliss)  NEW  MUSIC.— ‘‘  We  have  received 


Bliss)  N EW  MUSIC.— ‘‘  We  have  received 
c;)pie8  cf  the  following  new  SONGS,  published  by 
Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington  street, 
London  the  music  being  by  Mist  M.  Liudsi^  (Mrs 
J.  W,  Bliss):— Tired  (sai'red  song).  No.  1.  D  flat; 
No.  2  in  D ;  each  48.  Tltis  song  is  so  melodious 
and  simple  that  It  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
favourite. — Rest  (sacred  song),  Ss.  A  companion 
to  the  above,  and  another  of  those  melodious  pro¬ 
ductions  for  which  this  lady  is  so  remarkable.— 
Low  at  Thy  Feet  (sacred  song),  38.  This  song  is 
exceedingly  graceful  and  simple. — Far  Away. 
This  song,  so  full  of  melody,  and  so  well  accom¬ 
panied,  will  prove  one  ^  the  above-named  lady’s 
niost  successful  productions,  48.”— Vide  ‘Hamp¬ 
shire  Advertiser.^ 


ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M.  Grant. 

”  An  interesting  novel”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  145. 

FOR  NOVEMBER,  Price  Is. 


London :  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
Md CO.,  New  Burlington- street.  N.B.  Each  poet 
free  at  half-price. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

^  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
me  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Monev  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


COMTEMTS  or  THS  NUMBEB  : 

1. — ”  A  Week  in  the  West.  From  a  Vagabond’s 

Note-Book.”  Part  III. 

2. —“  Patty.”  Conclusion. 

3. — ”  The  Early  History  of  Oxford.”  By  J.  B. 

Green.  Part  II.— Town  and  Ctown. 

4. —”  The  History  of  a  Supposed  Classical  Frug- 

ment.”  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A. 

5. —“  Khismet.”  ,  , 

6. —“  Two  Homes.”  A  Sonnet  By  A.  L. 

7. _*‘ American  Experience  in  the  Belief  of  the 

Poor.”  By  James  Bryce. 

8— ‘•Pleasant  Recollections  of  Fifty  Tears’ 
Residence  In  Ireland.”  By  John  Hamilton 
of  St  Eman’s.  Parts  V.  and  VI. 

9._“  The  Autumn  Manoeuvres  and  Army  Organi¬ 
zation.” 


The  December  Number  of  MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE  wiUconUinthe  opeidng  Chap¬ 
ters  of  a  new  Story,  ”  Between  the  Hills,”  by 


T?’  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
rnreadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


ters  of  a  new  Story,  ”  Between  the  Hill*."  by 
Eleanor  A.  Taylor ;  to  be  shortly  followed  by 
‘‘  The  Remarkable  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton . 
By  the  Author  of  ”  A  Doubter  of  Heth.” 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


.  ^  f 


1.  Mrs  BRETON’S  HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT.  Coinpriidng  every  kindof 
I’ractioal  Information  on  Domesiio  EJeonomy 
and  Modern  Cookery,  with  numerous  Wooo- 
cuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations,  showing  the 
Modem  Mode  of  Serving  Dishes. 

2.  BRETON’S  BOOK  if  NEEDLEWORK. 

Consisting  of  Instnictions,  Illustrations,  and 
Designs  by  English,  German,  and  E^nch 
Artists,  engraved  in  London,  Berlin.  Paris, 
and  Rmsstds.  Elvery  Stitch  Described  and 
E^ngraved  with  the  utmost  Accuracy,  and  the 
Quantity  of  Material  reiiuisite  for  each  Pattern 
stated. 


B  E  U  G  N  O  T,  Minister  of  State  under 
Napoleon  I.  Edited,  from  the  E'ronch,  by 
CIIARLOTTE  M.  YONGK.  Author  of  ‘The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  8vo,  SOs. 

From  ‘The  Times,’  Oct.  24.— ‘‘No  St  Simon 
or  Madame  de  S4vign4  was  ever  so  fortunate  in 
themes  as  Beugnot,  and  he  makes  much  of  them, 
if  not  the  most.  The  book  contains  much  that  is 
amusing  and  a  good  deal  that  is  valuable,  and  the 
editor  merits  our  jmtitude  for  the  idea  of  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  the  English  public.  The  book  de¬ 
serves  sncccss. 


8.  BRETON’S  BOOK  of  GARDEN 
MANAGEMENT.  Twelve  Coloured  Plates 
and  Fifty  Double-page  E^ngravings. 

4.  BRETON’S  BOOK  of  HOME  PETS. 

IllUHtrated  by  tmwards  of  200  Engravings,  and 
11  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  by  Harrison 
Weir  and  E’.  Keyl. 

5.  BRETON’S  UNIVERSAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Comprising  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and 
Women  of  all  oountiies  and  all  times  from 
the  earliest  records  to  the  present  time,  with 
the  pronunciation  of  every  name. 

6.  BRETON’S  DICTIONARY  of  GEO- 

GRAPHY :  a  Universal  Gazetteer.  Nearly 
]  ,000  pages, containing  upwards  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  distinct  and  complete  articles,  compris¬ 
ing  Descriptions  of  the  Countries,  Cities, 
Towns,  Villages,  Islands,  Rivers,  and  every 
kindof  Geographical  and  Statistical  Informa¬ 
tion  conceraing  every  quarter  of  the  Globe. 
Illustrated  by  u  Maps  and  225  Engravings  of 
the  principal  places. 

7.  BEETON’S  NATURAL  HISTORY:  A 

compendious  Cyclopedia  of  the  Animal 
K  inborn. 

8.  BEETON’S  LAW  BOOK  (in  the  Prew): 

A  Compendiom  of  the  Law  of  England. 


I.K)ndont  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Pater¬ 
noster  row,  E.C. 


The  LADY  of  LYNDON.  By  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  ’  Claade,’  Ac.  3  vols. 


Price  10s.  Ad.,  or  in  elegant  morocco,  gls.  A  New 
Volume,  by  Henry  Southgate,  Author  of  *  Many 
Thoughts  of  Many  Minds,*  ’Musings  About 
Men,^Ao. 


ATOBLE  THOUGHTS  in  NOBLE 

L  n  f  LANGUAGE  :  Bsing  a  Treasury  of  Refer¬ 
ence,  conilsting  of  Selections  fVom  the  Known 
Great  and  the  Great  Unknown,  nY)m  the  earliest 
to  the  present  time;  with  an  Index  of  Authors. 
Compiled  and  A naljitically  Arranged  by  HENRY 
SOUTHGATE.  Author  of  ‘Many  Thoi^hts  of 
Many  Minds,”  ’Musings  About  Men,’  ‘Women,* 
Ac. 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Pater¬ 
noster  row,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  78.  Ad.,  elegantly  bound,  an 
entirely  New  Work  entitled, 

PALESTINE  :  Itfl  Holy  Sites  and 

A  Saored  Story.  Amply  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  more  than  300  Wood  Engravings,  exe¬ 
cute  by  eminent  Artists. 

The  design  of  the  work  Is  to  provide  a  Con* 
seoutive  History  of  Palestine,  flrom  the  time  of 
Abram  to  that  of  the  flnal  Destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  under  Titos.  It  will  also  furnish,  in  imme¬ 
diate  association  with  the  events  recorded,  a  Topo- 
grapliical  Description  of  the  Land- 


London :  WARD,  LOCK, and  TYLER,  Pater¬ 
noster  row,  E.C. 


rriHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, ' 
JL  No.  2A2,  is  published  THIS  DAY . 


CONTENTS  : 


T.  Spiritualism  and  its  Recent  Converts. 

II.  Byron  and  Tennyson. 

III.  Beer  Brewing  and  Public  Honses. 

IV.  Guioclardinia  Personal  and  Political 

Records. 

V.  Continued  Mismanagement  of  the  Navy. 
VI,  Industrial  Monopolies. 

VII.  Jowett’s  Plato.  .  ^ 

VII L  Army  Administration  and  Government 
Policy. 

IX.  The  Internationale  and  the  Commune. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

NOVEMBER.  1871.  No.DCLXXIII.  Price 


ooHTiirTS : 


Fair  to  See.— Concision. 

A  Century  of  Great  Poets :  No.  IV  .— 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Nine  Idyll# of  Blon.  ^ 

Notes  on  Fortresses,  by  a  History. 

More  Roba  di  Roma.— ilie  Mausoleum  of  HadrianJ 
or  the  Castle  St  Angelo.— Part  III. 

French  Home  Life :  No,  I,— Servant#. 

The  Maid  of  Sker— Part  IV. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Bdlnburgli 
and  London. 
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MESSRS  BENTLEYS’ 

Literary  Announcementi 

OCTOBEE— DECEMBER . 


MB  SOUTHGATE’S  NEW  BOOK 


How  reftdf,  oquare  8to,  printed  on  toned  paper,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  price  128.  6d. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF 


MANY  THOUGHTS  OF  MANY  MINDS. 


The  LIFE  of  ARCHBISHOP 

PARKER.  Formln*  the  New  Voinm: 
*Thc  Lives  of  the  ArchbistaoMof  Csnterhnr^* 
By  WALTER  PARQUHaS  HOOK 
De*n  of  Chichester.  8ro,  16b.  . 

HOLBEIN  and  HIS  TIME.  .Bv 

.•  Professor  WOLTMANN.  TrsnsUted 

■P  V  llTTVWl!'T»P  I  -..1  _ »7 


Beinff  *  Companion  Volume  to  the  book  with  the  same  title  which  has  met  with  such 
extraordinary  success.  This  Second  Series  will  be  found  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  First  Series. 

’  NO  HIGHER  RECOMMENDATION  IS  POSSIBLE. 


London :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  and  CO.,  10  Stationers’-hall  court. 


JUST  READY, 

FAIR  TO  SEE: 

.A.  ISrOTTUIi. 

BY  LAURENCE  W.  M.  LOCKHART, 

Author  of ‘Doubles  and  Quits.* 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  ‘BLACKWOOD’S*  MAGAZINE. 

Three  Volumes,  post  8vo,  price  £1  lls.  6d. 


sanction  of  His  Rovsl  Hl^rhness.  bv 
Rev.  R.  BROWN-BORTHWICK.  2  vrJ, 
8vo,  30b.  ^  ’ 

LETTERS  and  other  WRITINGS 

of  the  late  EDWARD  DENISON.  M  P  tor 
Newark  Edited  by  Sir  BALDWYN  LEIGH. 
TON,  Bart.  8vo. 

“We  must,  in  conclusion,  again  give  expreaskm 
to  the  wi.  h  that  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton  msy  be 
authorised  to  make  this  most  interesting  volme 
public  property ;  and  add  to  it  sach  docamenta 
as  will  either  make  us  better  acmiainted  with  so 
noble  and  chivalrous  a  man  as  Mr  Denison  wm 
or  introduce  us  more  fully  to  his  thoughts.  For 
all  that  a  mind  so  earnest,  so  just,  so  praeticsl  as 
Mr  Denison's  was,  had  deliberately  tnonght  ont 
must  be  of  real  value  to  mankind.  The  publics, 
tion  would  be  some  sort  of  oompensstion  to  the 
world  for  his  premature  and  much  lamented 
death." — Spectator,  Jane  24,  1871. 

LETTERS  of  MARY  RUSSELL 

MITFORD.  SECOND  SERIES.  Edited 
by  HENRY  CIIORLKY. 

MEMOIRS  and  LETTERS  of 

CHARLES  BONER,  Author  of  ‘Chsmoi. 
Hunting  in  Bavaria.*  2  vois.,  crown  6ro,  2is. 

[Now  resdr. 

“  These  volumes  possess  an  unosusl  sttrsetion. 
not  only  from  the  variety  of  their  content,  sod 
the  great  number  of  interesting  scenes  and  of 
persons  eminent  in  literature  and  polities  at  borne 
and  abroad,  whom  they  bring  under  the  resder'k 
eye,  but  also  fYt)m  the  singularly  fswlDStiag 
image  which  they  leave  of  the  character  of  tbs 
subject  of  the  memoir.  The  volumes  are  sl*o 
enriched  by  a  great  number  of  letters  from  that 
most  cliarming  of  letter- writers  and  engaging  of 
women.  Miss  Mltford.’’— Daily  News. 
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